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Editorially Speaking 


We hope that before long all craft organizations and 
sales agencies for craftsmen’s work will drop the policy 
cf showing work anonymously. An anonymous crafts- 
man seems definitely a contradiction in terms. Handcraft 
is an individual expression—that is part of its unique 
value—and the individual who produces the work should 
have the credit. Buyers of fine handcraft often are an- 
noyed because sales people in shops and at fairs cannot 
tell them who has made the objects they want to buy. 


eu 

The best assurance of a successful craft fair is a well- 
planned program of demonstrations. (Fine quality in 
crafts is taken for granted). The demonstrations are 
interesting both to people who want to learn how to do 
something in crafts and to potential customers. People 
who have purchased a piece of weaving or pottery en- 
joy telling their friends that they met the person who 
made it. Moreover, craftsmen have found in the last 
few vears that many orders come from people whom 
they have met at fairs and from their friends. 


Supplying tools and materials to people who are doing 
an ever-increasing amount of things for themselves is 
now a $6,000,000,000 industry, according to a statement 
from the financial page of the New York Times. More 
people in the United States are now doing more things 
for themselves—from weaving table mats to building 
their own houses—than at any time since before machine 
production began in the United States. 






The importance of hand skills for industry is gaining 
increasing recognition as indicated by such competitions 
as the Industrial Arts Awards for junior and senior 
high school students, offered annually by the Ford Motor 
Company. In addition to regular prizes in fourteen di- 
visions of arts and crafts, special recognition is given 
for outstanding achievement, ingenuity, superior crafts- 
manship, creative effort and original design. The com- 
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petition is designed to stimulate a greater appreciation 
of hand skills among young people taking industrial art 
and trade courses. This year’s competition attracted 
5,000 entries. Quality of the projects has increased each 
year, it was announced. 


Handweavers interested in power production will 
read with special interest the article in this issue by 
Kdgar Kaufmann, Jr., director of Good Design for the 
Museum of Modern Art. Considering textiles which have 
appeared in these exhibitions for the last five years, he 
points out that the handweavers’ influence has been 
definitely reflected in the trade. Craftsmen do not follow 


trends—they start them. 
Q 


Russel Wright, well-known industrial designer, speak- 
ing in connection with the organization of the new de- 
partment of design and industry of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, emphasized the increased use of modern art in 
industry. “Do you realize,” he said, “that in 25 years 
\merica has changed from being a poor follower and an 
ignoramus in the field of applied design to being the 
unquestionable leader? Less than 25 years ago we were 
considered to have talent for technology and our prod- 
ucts were sometimes admired because of their clever 
construction. Now when you travel in Europe, it be- 
comes apparent to you that our products are, in general, 
of a higher design standard than theirs; and you will 
find that Europeans now admire not only their mechan- 
ical cleverness but, also, their appearance.” 


We are deeply eratified by the orders for back issues 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. Our new subscribers, 
who are completing their files, tell us that the back issues 
are an invaluable reference source. The supply is de- 
creasing rapidly, and the price on all back issues will 
increase after January 1, 1955. A good idea to order 
now for yourself, and as a gift for your friends who 
weave. 
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“Mama” Gravander 


Brings to California the Colorful 


Atmosphere of her Native Sweden 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


One of the most beloved among the community of weav- 
ers in the San Francisco Bay area is Valborg Gravander, 
affectionately known as “Mama” to hundreds of non- 
weavers as well as weavers. Possessed of a keen sense of 
drama, she has during the past thirty years, done more 
than possibly any other weaver in Northern California 
10 familiarize the public with her craft. She has exhibited 
her fabrics and demonstrated weaving and spinning in 
museums, at fairs and art festivals, frequently in prize- 
winning settings she herself has arranged. At the same 
time, she has gained a wide reputation as teacher and 
producer of handweaving, importer of Swedish yarns and 
craft products, and superb cook. Beyond all this, she has 
endeared herself to those who have come to know her 
through her warmth, her zest for living, her youthful 
spirit, and her colorful appearance. 

Always, when Mama appears at events publicizing 
weaving, she is dressed in the gay festive costume of her 
native Sweden. In fact, Mama rarely wears modern dress, 
even at home wisely choosing to wear the everyday version 
of striped cotton with crisp white fichu, apron and lace- 
trimmed cap which is both comfortable and becoming to 
her ample figure and appropriate to her way of life. 

It is a way of life that has a rich Swedish flavor ex 
pressed in many ways, from the big copper kettle contain- 
ing the rye krisp served daily with her meals to the rose- 
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Above: Except for the porch, Mama Gravander buil 
this Swedish cottage front herself, including the sod roof. 
With cinder blocks for the other walls, she reproduced 
a Swedish interior where she demonstrated spinning 


and weaving at an annual Marin Art and Garden Fan 


, . ‘ } 
I'wo of Mama's recent spinning students 


path curtains at the studio windows and the rya rugs on 
the floors of “Ekbacken,” her picturesque home in_ the 
hills above Mill Valley, across the Golden Gate from San 
Francisco. It is reflected in the stvle of the four buildings 
‘f which Ekbacken is composed. All are painted red with 
white trim and door panels are gaily decorated with 
Swedish figures and floral designs 

Mama frequently draws upon the furnishings of her 
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Above: “Ekbacken Spring,” wool rya rug depicting 
colors of flowers growing near Gravander home. Below: 
white rug, wool and ox hair, relief rya. 


home and the Swedish craft products she sells when pre- 


senting weaving demonstrations and exhibitions. An 
example was the exhibit she was invited to present at the 
California State Fair in which she arranged the interior 
of a Swedish cottage with copper and pewter wares, wood 
and straw crafts, and traditional Swedish handwoven 
labrics. 

On one occasion it was the front porch of a rustic beach 
cottage which she, herself, built into one corner of the 
exhibit building at the Marin Art and Garden Center. She 
brought in sand to spread on the floor in front of the 
porch where she draped several dress lengths of striped 
summer cottons she had woven for the show. 

With indetatiguable energy, Mama makes her plans 
and preparations for an exhibit. A noteworthy instance is 
“A Weaver's Garden,” which brought her first prize at 
the Marin Art and Garden Fair in July, 1952. Months 
before, she planted in flower pots the seeds of plants from 
which man obtains fibers for spinning and weaving. She 
tended them at home until time for transplanting them 
to the large area set aside for her on the Center grounds 
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Rug, with fine natural and tan linen used in groups 
to tie the knots. Background, natural linen, fine warp 
and heavier weft. 


This area was confined in a space partly outlined with 
permanent plantings of shrubs and trees and partly by 
unit displays arranged on plyboards fastened to 2 by 4s 
which she sawed, painted and set up, digging the holes 
three times before she was satisfied. She arranged the 
display units in zigzag fashion, forming angled nooks 
large enough to contain little brick-lined plots to which 
she transplanted her plants. The background displays were 
urranged to co-ordinate with the plantings, each area show- 
ing related fibers in various stages of processing from 
plants to finished products. Included were cultivated and 
wild grasses, cotton, flax, ramie, a cactus similar to 
maguey and bamboo. 

In one corner, Mama arranged a bench and table cov- 
ered with handwoven fabrics, over which hung a Swedish 
aatstraw mobile. Four looms using different types of 
warps and wefts represented in the garden were operated 
it various times during the four-day show by Mama, her 
laughter, Anne Christine Fields, and 11-year old grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth, who were visiting from Ohio. 

\t most exhibits where she appears, Mama usually 
demonstrates spinning as well as weaving, sometimes 
accompanied by a little girl whom she has dressed in 
Swedish costume and taught to card. On these occasions 
she might spin wool or dog hair, of which Samoyed is 
her favorite. Once she even went to the zoo in San Fran- 
cisco and plucked camel hair to spin on a T.V. show to 
yublicize a weaving exhibition. 

During the 1952 show at Marin, Mama was already 
lanning ““A Dyer’s Garden” for the following year. She 
1 lanned to grow plants from which dyes are obtained in 
the same way she had done for her “Weaver's Garden”. 
That, she said, was to be her last exhibit because she was 
running out of ideas, something those who know her will 
find difficult to believe. However, her plans were post 
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poned when she had a visit from her sisters, Gundhild 
Kjall of Sweden and Sara Mattsson Anliot of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, who brought examples of their weaving 
as well as that of a fourth sister, Ancy Andersson, also 
of Sweden. Mama presented an exhibit of the four sisters’ 
work at her own home the summer of 1953. For this 
occasion she wove blue striped cotton and made costumes 
similar to her own for her two sisters so that they would 
all be dressed alike for the exhibition. This was the second 
showing the four sisters have had of their work in this 
country, the first having been held about 20 years ago at 
the deYoung Museum in San Francisco. 

All four sisters learned to weave as children at school 
in Sweden and two, Mrs. Kjall and Mrs. Anliot, becanie 
teachers, with the latter graduating from a school of 
needlework and weaving in Stockholm. According to 
Mama, Mrs. Anliot is considered by her sisters to be 
the one true professional among them. In addition to the 
four girls, there were four boys in the family with Mama 
the third oldest. She was born in Gefle, a ship-building and 
shipping center on the east coast of Sweden, north of 
Stockholm. Her mother was Anna Alisabet Ericksson and 
her father, a wholesale merchant in paints and chemicals, 
was Abraham Mattsson. 

It had not been Mama’s intention to teach in the be- 
ginning ; she had chosen nursing as a career. It was after 
her marriage, when she and her family moved to San 
Francisco, seeking a milder climate to benefit Mr. Gravan- 
der’s health, that Mrs. Kjall interested Mama in teaching. 
Mrs. Kjall, ona honeymoon with her first husband, visited 
Mama in 1924 and talked her into assisting in setting up 
a weaving class. When, after a year’s stay, the younger 
couple decided to return to Sweden, Mama carried on 
with the classes and Mr. Gravander joined the enterprise, 
making looms and other equipment. 

They provided board and room for students and spread 
out into two houses that became a gathering place for 
young people for 20 years. In 1925 they began serving 
Swedish dinners twice a week to the public, introducing 
Smorgasbord and also Swedish folk dancing to San Fran- 
ciscans. During the depression, a succession of young 
people earned weaving lessons or board and room, or both, 
in return for helping to serve dinners. In this way she 
kept many going until they could obtain jobs in their 
chosen careers. Mama claims that she started the W.P.A. 
project before President Roosevelt did, for it was from 
among these early students that weaving teachers were 
obtained for the W.P.A. weaving program in the bay area. 

It was at the urging of some of these young people that 
the name “Sveagaard” was given to this establishment. 
Mama explains that Svea is the name of a symbolic 
Swedish figure, the counterpart of Columbia in America, 
and that gaard means hall. Many wanted her to continue 
the name when she moved to Marin County, but she felt 


Reading down: Scarf, black and white wool combined 
with natural gray dog hair, handspun by “Mama.” 
Shown at Northern California Weavers’ Conference, 
Vallejo. 

Bamboo screen, warp, chenille and boucle in yellow, 
turquoise, and brown with glints of gold; weft, split 
bamboo and native grasses. Shown with San Francisco 
Women Artists at San Francisco Museum of Art. 

W ool rug, flossa, white background with rectangles in 
reds, grays, blues, and tones of beige. 
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that she was embarking on a new phase in her life and 
the name no longer applied. 

In 1929, when the Gravanders began talking of the day 
when they could own a weekend retreat in the country, 
Mama urged Mr. Gravander to accompany her to Marin 
County to look at a property there. In reply to his protest 
that they couldn't afford to buy property, Mama in- 
sisted that it wouldn’t cost anything to look. A real estate 
agent showed them a hillside plot in the hills above Mill 
Valley and when they fell in love with it, he loaned them 
the money for the down payment. Mr. Gravander first 
built a small house which they used for weekends. Later 
on, he began using this as a shop for loom construction 
ond in 1941 he built a larger home, later adding two small 
student cottages. In 1944 they closed “Sveagaard” and 
moved to the Mill Valley home which they named 
‘“Ekbacken,” Swedish for oak hill. The upper floor of 
the first house, which is at road level, is now used as a 
shop for the Swedish craft products. Living quarters in 
the main house are also at road level and the studio and a 
student apartment are housed in the lower level. The 
smaller buildings have Swedish type built-in bunk beds 
and are equipped with looms, as is the studio. 

Students who have studied under Mama have found 
her a patient and thorough teacher. Well grounded in 
traditional weaving, she believes that it should be taught 
to every beginner and then “let them go modern after 
they know the foundation.” In the early days, Mama says 
that students paid $50 to learn all they wanted to know 
about weaving. Sometimes these lessons went on for years 
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Two sections of the Weavers’ Garden, demonstration 
plots showing plants and fibers made from them, set up 
by Mrs. Gravander at a Marin Art and Garden Fai. 


as the students returned for additional instruction, after 
working alone at home for a time. Nowadays, her teaching 
is mainly limited to short, intensive periods of instruc- 
tion in specific techniques or basic weaves. She first learned 
teaching methods from Mrs. Kjall, during the year they 
worked together in San Francisco. Later, during visits 
to Sweden in 1927 and 1945, she studied at weaving 
schools there. 

Until recent years, Mama worked mainly in the tradi- 
tional manner with standard yarns, becoming best known 
for her peasant skirts and rya rugs. Another of her special- 
ties has been striped cottons for dresses, skirts, and 
curtains. Often the stripes are plain weave, alternating 
with rosepath. 

About four years ago, during a visit to her daughter in 
Ohio, Mama became interested in some tall grasses they 
passed daily on the way to a lake where they swam. She 
had some sent to her at home and used them for weft 
in two panels, shown first at Marin Art and Garden 
Center, where they won a prize. Later, she sent one to 
the California State Fair and one to the Los Angeles 
County Fair and was overwhelmed when she learned she’d 
been given first prize at both fairs. They were reproduced 
in 1951-52 Winter issue of Handweaver & Craftsman and 
the one shown at Los Angeles County Fair was part of the 
exhibition of the work of California Craftsmen that 
toured the museums of the country in 1952. 

Since that time Mama has found a great deal of pleasure 
in roaming the countryside in search of native materials 
for both weaving and dyeing. She has used many of the 
yarns dyed with native materials in spinning demonstra- 
tions, showing the source of the dyes. 

While she lived in San Francisco, her studio received 
its largest single order to produce the fabrics for the 
Hollywood home of the actor, Charles Laughton. He 
visited “Sveagaard” and, becoming entranced with her 
fabrics, asked for a big carton which he filled with weav- 
ing she had on display. Further orders kept the studio 
busy for a year, before his house was finally furnished. 
They have become good friends and when he is in the 
bay area, he is likely to pay Mama a visit and enjoy one 
of her delicious meals. 

Mama is almost as famous for her cooking as for her 
weaving. Besides introducing Smorgasbord to San Fran- 
ciscans, she has, through the years, served the Swedish 
traditional “Santa Lucia” feast during the Christmas 
season. She is equally adept at concocting tempting meals 
from odds and ends of leftovers. She likes to serve such 
a meal on handsome pottery which, she explains, she got 
from various well-known potters in exchange for hand- 
woven skirts. 

Since she has been living in Marin County, she has 
become an ardent enthusiast for crawfishing. From the 
catch, she prepares a delectable crawfish dinner, after 
which her guests may enjoy Swedish folk dancing. Life 
magazine planned to present the story of one of her craw- 
fish parties in its “Life Goes To A Party” feature in 
August, 1945. But the abrupt end of the war caused many 
changes in magazine editorial schedules and the story, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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V’Soske Rugs 
through the Years 


by VESTA S. V’SOSKE 


Thirty years ago, in a cottage on a lake near Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the V’Soske brothers made their first 
hand-tufted rugs. These early V’Soske’s, the first seamless 
custom rugs to be made in “‘any size, any shape, any color” 
in America, are now important collectors’ items. They are 
as beautiful in design, color, and finish today as thev were 
when they were made—some of them more so, mellowed 
by a quarter of a century of use. 

The idea for this type of floor covering had come to 
the artist of the family—the oldest of six brothers, 
Stanislav—as he watched his wife at work on a hooked 
rug made from a ready-stamped design and packaged 
materials of the kind available in department stores at 
that time. It occurred to him that a better design and 
better materials, with a richer combination of colors, would 
produce a result in better taste and more rewarding for 
the time spent. 

It was such a simple and humble experience that in- 
spired the young Stanislav to forsake his chosen career 
as a portrait painter for the medium of design as an 
expression of his art. His genius soon flowered into an 
approach to floor coverings, the results of which were 
to be accepted eagerly by the decorators of America. 

The field of design in home furnishings at that time 
presented a real challenge. This challenge was felt nowhere 
more keenly than in Grand Rapids, the fine-furniture 
capital of the country, then in the post-World War I agony 
of radical changes in taste and style. 

Most of the artist’s family and friends had grown up 
in the furniture industry of Grand Rapids, as it had de- 
veloped during the first quarter of the century. The Paris 
Exposition in 1925 marked the end of the golden oak 
and the “mission” era in furniture, and the term “modern” 
began to be heard in the land. 

Listening to the arguments of his friends, taking time 
out from his drafting boards for beer, Stanislav decided 
that he would commit himself to no school of thought 
on design. He determined to know “good design” and 
how it could be used in the decoration of American homes, 
with the esthetic and the functional both influencing in- 
terpretation. [t seemed to him that the past and the future 
must both be involved in designs that would have integrity. 
The round mirrors and box-y “modern” that was coming 
into vogue seemed to the young designer no reasonable 
substitute for what was passing. Ideas, he was convinced, 
should be fused. 

This philosophy still controls the work of Stanislav 
V’Soske, now an acknowledged dean of designers in the 
field of floor covering. A real perfectionist with infinite 
patience in research and craftsmanship added to his skill 
as a designer, he has contributed to the field of interior 





Reading down: Chinese fret, similar to Greek 
meander. ; 

“Old Trees,” another example of simple line design. 

“Sheffteld,” design inspired by Sheffield silver plate. 
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Carved design for an 18th century diningroom. 


decoration the background for many of its most beautiful 
and livable settings. 

A roster of the owners of V’Soske Originals testifies 
to the genuine appreciation of beautiful rugs and to a 
zrowing sophistication in taste in our country. The knowl- 
edge that there is a source in America of fine custom rugs 
and carpets prompts many a decorator to begin with the 
floor in the decoration of old houses as well as new. 

In working out the problems of design, color, and 
texture presented to him by the decorator, Stanislav 
V’Soske supervises personally each step of the process 
of manufacture. These “steps” are a story in themselves. 
Fach tool and gadget needed to accomplish any given 
technique had to be actually invented as the technique 
evolved. 

In the very beginning young Stanislav succeeded in 
interesting four of his brothers in his venture. Each found 
his particular interest: Thaddeus became the business 
genius of the group; Casimer, the inventive genius and 
“gadgeteer’’; Bronek and Aloyzy worked out the me- 
chanics of the tufting, carving and finishing techniques. 
\ll of them together represent a great ideal at work. The 
honors that have come to the designer and colorist, Stanis- 
lav, have been earned in part by all of the group. 

At the time of their Silver Jubilee in 1949, the brothers 
-lecided that the time had come to expand their studio 
operation. This was possible through the fact that Thad- 
deus and Casimer had already established a plant in Puerto 
Rico and had broadened the potential labor base. The 
enlarged operations became a reality in 1953 and Stanislav 
V’Soske now spends some time each year in Puerto Rico 
where he has a second studio. 

This year the brothers have realized their dream of a 
iarge, modern well-equipped dye plant. But often, around 
the dinner table, they recall with laughter—and some bit 
of nostalgia—the struggles, the privations and the vic- 
tories of those early days: the installing of a discarded 
dye pot ; the experiment with a cotton base, made to their 


Reading down: “Rope,” effective simple design. 

“The Pool,’ soft pastel colors. 

White rug with design in gold and silver metlon. 

Modern interior, tortoise shell effect with ombré 
dyeing. 











specifications, that proved to be useless and finally turned 
up as wall paper on the Perch Lake house ; the search for 
a hardened copper tubing for their first tufting needle ; 
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their first adventures in selling their product to the interior 
decorators to whom they had dedicated it. 

To the layman, to whom carpet until now may be merely 
something to walk on, the most interesting story of all 
vould be that of the search for the wools of which the 
rugs, so beautifully conceived, had to be made. 

The only carpet yarns available in this country in 1925 
were those used by the commercial carpet manufacturers. 
The mixtures and spinnings that could be found were 
experimented with in every way possible until the brothers 
found. one spinner, with world sources open to him, who 
hecame interested in their problems and joined in the 
experiment. 

The result of all this was that the entire group got a 
itberal education in the world’s supply of wools and in 
the mixtures of fleeces that could be made to get the effects 
they were interested in developing. In 1950 the second 
iprother, Thaddeus, made a trip around the world to study 
‘he post-war situation in the wool-producing areas. It was 
upon the findings of this study that the V’Soskes based 
their decision to continue to use wool only for V’Soske 
rugs. The world supply is adequate for handmade rugs. 

As each new man-made fiber—or mixture of fibers 
comes on the market, Stanislav V’Soske has experimented 
with it, and rejected it as a substitute for wool, “Clothing, 
yes; floor covering, no,” is his quiet conclusion. 

The V’Soskes had planned a special celebration for 
the turn of their first quarter of a century, but decided 
against it as 1949 came in. The war had claimed all of 
‘he younger men in the business for several years and 
there was too much looking ahead to do to be concerned 
with looking backward. There was the immediate demand 
‘or the expansion they had determined upon which would 
enable them to offer to the decorating profession, on a 
custom basis, as complete a line of moderately priced 
rugs as their standard of quality would allow. There also 
vas their own demand for a fresh approach to design and 
‘technique, in a time of great confusion in the carpet in- 
dustry; there was research to be done on modern dye 
equipment, looking toward complete color control. 

[t was not until this year, 1954, that the brothers could 
top for a retrospective look at their work of 30 years. 
The form of this review has been a series of exhibits 
throughout the country called ’Soske through the Y ears. 
More interested in the future than in the past, the 
\’Soskes themselves have taken little time for this back- 
ward glance, and have seemed mildly surprised by the 
-cope of the exhibits which have been so appreciated by 
the public and by the decorating profession. 

One of the impressive aspects of these exhibits is what 
has come to general knowledge about the awards and the 
special commissions that have come to Stanislav V’Soske 
over the years. The awards that mean the most to him 
personally are: 

The Lord and Taylor award for distinguished A:neri- 
can design in the field of floor coverings, 1937. 

Above: “Zéora,” illustrating variations in texture. 

Below: Part of the retrospective section of the exhsbi- 
tion “V’Soske through the Years,” as shown at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The arms of the President of 
the United States appear in the rug woven for the Green 
Room of the White House. 
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The Handweaver’s Place 
in the U. S. Textile Market 


by EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. 
The Museum of Modern Art 


Woven fabrics (like printed ones) 
have changed in the last five vears; 
most of the changes can be credited 
to the influence of handweavers. | 
believe this to be true of textiles pre- 
sented on the American market f 
household use as curtains, draperies, 
and upholstery. 

In organizing the series of exhibi- 
tions called Good Design, selected by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, for The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, house furnishings textiles in 
great quantities must be examined; 
certain ones are then chosen for ex- 
hibition by museum-appointed Selec- 
tion Committees. The research, 
sembling, choosing and showing are 
half-yearly timed to the 
winter summer wholesale mar- 
kets which bring a crucial and crit- 
ical commercial audience to The 
Merchandise Mart and hence to our 
show in large and growing numbers. 
Good Design. organized bv the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. considers only 
pre yeressive design: evocations of the 


tor 


as- 


activities, 
and 


past are not eligible. Good Design, 
sponsored by The Merchandise Mart, 
considers nation-wide availability (on 
order if need be) a qualification for 
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The current exhibition of Good 
Design at The Chicago Merchandise 
Mart, jointly sponsored by New 
York's Museum of Modern Art, 
marks the fifth anniversary of this 
museum-market venture into the field 
of home furnishings. A special ex- 
hibition «will open at the Museum in 
New York in February, 
hari of 
sary celebration. 


1955, as 


the museum's 25th anniver- 


Two versions of the anniversary 
exhibition will travel to 
Latin 
and Asia under the auspices of the 
Museum's International Circulating 
Exhibi'ions program. 

Fabrics always have been of un- 
these 
which have made home furnishings 
head'ines the first was 
orened in January, 1950. the 
heanning, it was noted that timnpor- 
tant qroubs of fabrics did not come 
fra» the re Mr. 
Kaufmann is director of Good Design 
for the Museum of Modern Art and 
hermanent chairman of the selection 
committee. His resumé of five vears 
of textiles in Good Desiqn should be 
of cital interest to every handweaver. 


mia‘or mu- 


seums in Europe, America, 


usual interest in exhibitions 


since one 


From 


ular fabric sources. 





the Merchandise 


Good Design at 
Mart, Chicago, 1952. Installation de- 


signed by Paul Florida 


architect. 


Rudolph, 


products presented to its nation-wide 
audience. Since Good Design began, 
in 1950, I have been in charge of 
the researches preliminary to selec- 
tion and as one member of the Selec- 
tion Committee each season I also 
have had the exceptional privilege of 
listening to the discussions of some 
20 experts who from market to mar- 
ket have helped choose the Good De- 
sign items. 

In the five years of Good Design 
exhibitions, three design changes 
have marked home furnishings tex- 
tiles: in color, texture, and scale. The 
colors used today tend to fall into 
two groups. based on the 
natural tones of fibers used in the 
textiles: tans and grays, some light, 
some dark, but each noticeably in- 
tegral to its material. The other group 
is based on the clearest tones of the 
primary reds, 
greens, blues and their inevitable ac- 
straight black and 
white. These palettes are in contrast 
to the broken greens, 
hennas, rusts, peacock blues, ivory 
whites, taunes, which not long ago 
were considered sufficient to suit all 
needs. In my opinion this change of 


One is 


spectrum, yellows, 
companiment : 


hues, apnle 


cvors is due to handweavers, who 
‘ested fabrics in key with progres- 
sive architecture, furnishings, and 


naintings long before the big mills 


1] 











Above. Left to right, fabrics de- 
signed by Marianne Strengell, Emily 
Belding, and handwoven silks from 
India, distributed by Knoll Associates. 
1951. . 

Below: “Banyan B,” by Jack Le- 
nor Larsen. In “100 Museum Selec- 
tions” 1954-1955 exhibition. Warp, 
cotton, viscose, mohair, and linen. 
Weft, dyed linen, goat hair. 
would risk anything so radical. The 
taste that once was avant-garde now 
is the growing edge of the market 
itself. And the skill to use these new 
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concepts of color effectively and 
agreeably was evolved step by step 
on hand looms. What may we expect 
next? A trend toward blended, con- 
trasted, richly variegated tones I'd 
say, basically oriental in feeling and 
quite unlike the old-fashioned broken, 
muted hues mentioned above. Two 
reasons may support this prediction: 
the technical advances which made 
metallic effects easily available, and 
the appearance on the market, since 
the war, of oriental handwoven silks 
in a great profusion of colors and 
weaves. 

The metallic spate which has flood- 
ed U. S. textiles has left much hide- 
ous havoc in its wake, as any com- 
mercial fabric department shows. Yet 
it inevitably changed and enriched 
our fabrics. Again, handweavers ex- 
perimented where at first industry 
only lost its path. Metallics are in- 
creasingly under control. But metallic 
effects demand quite another chroma 
than the primary colors blavk 

-and—white that the 
summit. The Orient has always un- 
derstood what colorings fitted 


cum 
now is on 


well 
with golds and silvers, coppers and 
bronzes.* So that when the bright 
spectrum of the East did appear on 
our horizon, its timing coincided 
ideally with the need for colors suited 
to the new metallic-looking varns. 
Texture has similarly. 
Twenty-five years ago (when chrom- 
ium was beginning to be more than 
a gleam in the eyes of the intelligent- 
sia), textures tended to be. slick: 
shiny satins, smooth leathers, glazed 
surfaces. Then came shaggy cloths 
(now diminished to an 
bathroom rug) ; 


changed 


occasional 
no surface could be 
precisely located, so many loops, cut 
and uncut, such hirsute chenilling 
and matte velveting lay between our 


*( Traditionally, warm colors usually 
have been used with gold, the warm 
metal, and the cold colors with silver, 
or its modern equivalent. [n the last 
few years, American metallic yarns 
have been produced in a wide variety 
of colors and degrees of brilliance. ) 


Reading down. Knoll Associates’ 
“Transportation Cloth,” 100 per cent 
avisco fiber. 

Table mat, raffia and cotton, Hal 
Painter, San Francisco, 1952. 

“Pult Cloth” by Knoll Associates, 
woven of cotton, linen, jute, wool, and 
rayon in several different 
schemes. 


color 
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Reading down. Drapery fabric, 4- 
fiber, shadow plaid pattern of linen, 
cotton, and viscose mixed with jute. 
American Random Group designed 
for Thaibok Fabrics Ltd. 1953. 

Sheer silk gauze fabric, designed by 
Hugo Dreyfuss for Isabel Scott. 1952. 

“Stilts,” drapery designed by An- 
gelo Testa. Cotton homespun in char- 
coal black. 1953. 


eyes and the forms of things. Thanks 
to the good taste of a few leading 
weavers, order returned; effects 
were kept in scale and contrasted one 
to the other until today textures are 
scarsely created separately from 
colorings, the design of a fabric is 
expected to integrate these potentials, 
not isolate them. For the future, 
more elaboration, requiring clearer 
definition of the textural unit, seems 
on the way, paralleling the color 
story. 

Scale has dwindled. Design ele- 
ments bigger than the walls or furni- 
ture they ornamented were once the 
mark of daring stylishness; a certain 
inevitable asymmetry occurred and 
was welcomed. Now scale is modest; 
textile design is no longer out to 
abolish or hide architecture and furni- 
ture; as in all good periods of design 
history, the three are working in 
harmony. And again some increase 
in variety and freedom of expression 
seems on the way. 

No catalogue of recent fabric 
changes would be complete without 
acknowledging the spread of the new 
casement cloths—neither as sheer as 
curtains nor as tightly woven as 
draperies. The great variety now 
available is especially lively evidence 
of the direct influence of handloomed 
experiments on commercial pro- 
ducers, and the readiness of the pub- 
lic to enjoy and use new, sensible 
ideas in their homes. 

Such are the observations and pre- 
dictions suggested to one observer by 
the current market. Predictions, how- 
ever, can be upset easily by the crea- 
tive powers of one or two individuals. 
Perhaps the handweavers have some 
surprises in store for the rest of us? 





On view now in Chicago are 100 
examples chosen from the previous 
exhibitions of Good Design—pre- 
sented twice a year in Chicago and 
once in New York—which began in 
January, 1950. These hundred items 
have been selected by a special com- 





mittee, with Mr. Kaufmann as chair- 
man, from the more than 2,000 items 
which have passed the selection com- 
mittees of the last five years. 

The current exhibition is the “first 
retrospective choice of progressive 
and accomplished home furnishings 
on the American market available 
during the past five years,” according 
to Mr. Kaufmann. A special evalua- 
tion of articles selected from the point 
of view of sales also has been made 
and the list of “best sellers” is in- 
cluded in the anniversary catalog. It 
is interesting to note that thirteen of 
these “‘best sellers” coincided with 
museum selections. 

Although only textiles from the 
different shows are illustrated here, 
home furnishings within the widest 
possible range have been shown— 
everything from plastic bottle caps to 
elaborate storage units, from 15-cent 
glassware to $18 a yard Siamese silk 
draperies. Objects are chosen from 
home furnishings in production at 
the time of the opening date of the 
yearly exhibition, and must have 
been introduced within the preceding 
six months. Both hand and machine 
made products have been included, 


“Belding Blocks,” by Emily Belding. 
Woven of black and white ramie, 18 
inches wide, with 1-inch selvage on 
either side which becomes part of the 
aesign when blocks are sewn together. 
In 100 Museum Selections. For Habi- 
tat Associates. 
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Reading down. Place mats, hand- 
woven wool on linen, Swedish Folk 
Craft. 1953. 

Good Design, 1954-1955, fifth anni- 
versary show consisting of 100 selec- 
tions from work exhibited 1950-1954. 
Installation, Chicago Merchandise 
Mart, by Daniel Brenner and A. 
James Speyer, Chicago architects. 

Above, casement cloth by Moss 
Rose. Below, upholstery designed and 
produce d by Boris Kroll. 1954. 


with handmade articles representing 
craftsmen in established production. 

The first announcements of the 
proposed exhibition late in 1949, 
from the Museum and The Merchan- 
dise Mart, declared their intention of 
establishing “a joint program for 
the continuing public exhibition of 
the best examples of modern design 
in all phases of home furnishings.” 
Entries were invited from home 
furnishings designers, manufac- 
turers, and distributors. The exhibi- 
tion was designed as “an effort to 
focus recognition and hasten accept- 
ance of the development of modern 
beauty and comfort in every day liv- 
ing.” The first exhibition opened in 
Chicago January 16, 1950, with 156 
exhibitors and covered 5,300 feet of 


floor space. Opening dates of both 
winter and summer shows in Chicago 


now correspond with the opening of 
the International Furniture and 
Home Furnishings Market. 

Shown against dramatic settings, 
this concentration of modern designs 
in home furnishings aroused keen in- 
terest and considerable controversy 
from the first, to the deep gratifica- 


Detail ot “Ne raw Damask,” Jach 
Lenor Larsen. Power woven, slubby 
white linen over black warp. Done in 
various colors. 
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Mrs. Harriet Tidball, director of the 
Shuttle Craft Guild. 


A growing interest in double-warp 
weaving is becoming apparent as 
more and more weavers realize its 
design potentialities and its effective- 
ness in weaving on warps. with 
threads of different tensions. Along 
with this interest, is the increasing 
awareness of the problems involved 
in handling a double warp and the 
fact that these problems vary accord- 
ing to the type of equipment in use. 
Among those who are well qualified 
to offer helpful suggestions to weav- 
ers who would like to experiment in 
this field, is Harriet Douglas Tidball, 
director of The Shuttle Craft Guild 
of Kelseyville, California. 

Mrs. Tidball has done consider- 
able experimentation in the design 
possibilities and extensive research 
in the mechanics involved in double- 
warp weaving, in connection with her 
work as a teacher and publisher. 
weaving, by Mrs. 
Tidball’s definition, is the production 
of a fabric by utilizing a second warp 
for the purpose of adding a structural 
decorative element. This second, or 
supplemental warp, she explained, 
may be continuous across the fabric 
or appear in regular or irregular 
stripes of threads arranged singly or 
in groups, by a pre-conceived plan. 
The supplemental warp is controlled 
by threading it on one or more har- 
nesses separated from the basic warp. 
All weaving is done on the basic 
warp with the design warp car- 
ried either above or under and co- 
ordinated into the basic fabric when 
wanted. 


Double-warp 


Double-Warp Weaving from Harriet Tidball’s Looms 


If the design warp is carried on a 
single harness, when that harness is 
raised, the entire design element ap- 
pears on the surface simultaneously. 
(This set-up was used in the angora 
stole shown in illustration No. 1.) In 
order to control individual threads 
or groups of threads, when the de- 
sign warp is carried on one harness, 
a pick-up stick may be used. How- 
ever, by distributing the supplemental 
warp over two or more harnesses, up 
to the limitations of the loom, indi- 
vidual threads or groups of threads 
may be raised by treadling, greatly 
increasing the possibilities of loom- 
controlled design. Examples of fab- 
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by DOROTHY BRYAN 


rics employing two or more design 
harnesses are shown in illustrations, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

While all fabrics having a warp 
design need not necessarily be woven 
in the double-warp method, it is most 
practical for fabrics in which tension 
problems would occur with a single 
warp, such as when heavy yarns are 
used for design units with fine back- 
ground yarns, or, when design units 
are widely spaced so that there are 
long warp skips on the underside of 
the fabric. Although warp 
could be avoided by introducing them 
as_half-tones, 


skips 


this is not desirable 





when a clear-cut contrast is wanted 


units and back- 
ground. The resulting single-surface 


fabrics are naturally more limited in 


between design 


use, but are suitable for upholstery, 


pillows, lined bags, and draperies 
Mrs. Tidball pointed out that draper- 
ies with warp skips hang better than 
those with weft skips which would 
cause sag. She added that it is not 
ilways necessary to line drapery 
fabrics with long warp skips at the 
(See illustration No. 5.) 


has advocated the use of double-warp 


back. She 
weaving to achieve pattern effects for 
draperies and upholstery because in 
custom woven fabrics the trend now- 
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adays is away from heavily textured 
surfaces and toward pattern. 

The double warp is required for 
looped or pile rugs and fringed or 
tucked fabrics when these surface 
treatments are made from the warp. 
In weaving such fabrics, the two 
warps are woven as one, for a pre- 
determined distance, to bind them 
together; the tension of the supple- 
mental warp is then released and a 
stick is inserted under it and drawn 
foreward to make a row of loops; 
then the tension is re-set and the two 
warps woven together again. If tucks 
are wanted, it is necessary to weave 
the top warp separately, as in double- 
weave, for double the depth of the 
tuck, before inserting the stick and 
pulling the warp foreward. Then the 
two warps are woven together to 
hold the tuck in place. 

She also suggested that interesting 
possibilities are presented in double- 
warp weaving for wall-hangings, 
where there is little wear to inter- 
fere with long warp skips on the 
right side of the fabric. 

Mrs. Tidball has employed four 
different loom, set-ups for handling 
the supplemental warp: 1, the double 
warp-beamr loom; 2, two looms 
placed back-to-back; 3, the single 
warp-beam loom with both warps 
wound together, and 4, the single 
warp-beam loom with a free-hanging 
supplemental warp. 

Of the four, she has found the first 
method to be most satisfactory and 
versatile when both warp beams are 
sectional, preferably equipped with 
steel pegs; both controlled by brakes 
rather than rachet and pawl and a 
double back beam with the forward 
beam slightly lower to prevent fric- 
tion between the two warps. Experi- 
ence has taught her that with such a 
loom, the double warp presents no 
problems. With separate beams there 
is no difference in tension due to 
variation in stretch and weight of the 
yarns; nor will individual threads 
catch on the ends of steel pegs, caus- 
ing unevenness in tension during 
winding. Brakes on both beams, she 


Above. No. 7. Supplemental warp 
carried in chains, weighted to equal- 
ize tension with base warp. 

Below. No. 6. Supplemental warp 
for fabric shown in photograph No. 
4. A dowel has been inserted under 
two outer threads of each pattern 
stripe for additional tensioning. Base 
warp is carried on forward beam. 
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believes, gives the most efficient op- 
eration, although she has found that 
with one beam equipped with a brake 
and the other with rachet and pawl, 
it is possible to make a satisfactory 
> IAS ; Cheer adjustment in the tension of the two 
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warps. She recommends that the basic 
warp be carried between the two back 
beams and the supplemental warp be 
carried over the forward beam. (See 
illustration No. 6) Threading and 
sleying may be done in_ two 
ways, either by bringing the two 
warps together and handling as one, 
in the proper threading order, or by 
threading the two warps separately. 
In this case, she has found it is easier 
to draw through the basic warp first, 
either leaving the correct number of 
heddles in the proper place for the 
supplemental warp, or tying in string 
heddles. Snap-in heddles may be used 
in place of the string heddles. 

When two looms are used back-to- 
back, the basic warp is put on the 
loom at which the weaving is done in 
the same manner in which a single 
warp is placed on the loom. The sup- 
plemental warp is put on the warp 
beam of the second loom, brought up 
inside and over the back beam and 
carried over the top of the back beam 
of the loom with the basic warp. She 
cautioned the weaver to tie the two 
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looms firmly together so they act as 
one loom with two beams. Threading 
proceeds as for the double-beam 
loom. 
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When the two warps are wound 
together on a single beam, they are 
handled as one warp, following the 
exact threading order, both in wind- 
ing and threading. After the weav- 
ing has progressed a short distance, 
there will be a loosening of tension 
in the design threads. This can be 
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Reading down. No. 2. 4-harness 
warp pattern requiring double warp- 
ing. Warp—peach and aqua stripes, 
pattern stripe cattail brown linen, 
pattern warp of heavy natural spun 
silk. Weft, cattail brown 14/2 linen 
throughout; 20 ends per inch. 


No. 1. Warp stripe stole, angora 
with white base threaded to 4-harness 
will, woven in fancy twill with sup- 
plemental separately beamed stripes 
in 9 shades of blue, green, and yel- 
low, threaded on harness 5 and tied 
down with every 5th shot. 
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No. 5. The wrong side of a 2-warp 
drapery fabric showing long pattern 
floats. 
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controlled by raising the harnesses 
through which they are drawn and 
inserting a lease stick back of the 
harnesses. The stick is pushed to the 
back beam and tied in place. Each 
time further slack occurs, additional 
sticks are added until there is suffici- 
ent space to insert a one-inch dowel 
or broom-stick, which is pushed back 
under the beam. When slack again 
occurs, the dowel is tied to the loom- 
frame stretcher under the back beam 
in the same way that lamms are tied 
to treadles. That is, a short loop of 
heavy cord is tied to the stretcher bar 
at each end and a long double length 
of the same cord at each end of the 
dowel. Then, the ends of the long 
cord are pulled through a loop made 
in the end of the short cord and tied 
in a single knot. Each time the ten- 
sion of the design warp becomes 
slack, the ends of the long cord are 
pulled, tightening the knot against the 
loop. With this method, Mrs. Tidball 
advised heavy padding during beam- 
ing to avoid unevenness in tension 
in the base warp. If a long warp is 
woven in this manner, she added, it 
is necessary to cut the fabric from the 
loom (when there is no more room 
to tighten the design warp), pull the 
surplus forward, retie and _ start 
over. This method is not recommend- 
ed for weaving loops and fringes be- 
cause of the difficulty of controlling 
the supplemental warp. 

When the supplemental warp is 
free-hanging, it is made into a series 
of small chains. These are threaded 
through the heddles from the back, 
knotted to keep them from touching 
the floor and weighted at the end 
with large iron washers to equalize 
the tension with the basic warp. An 
empty 2-oz. yarn tube or short stick 
is inserted through the last loop of 
the chain at the back beam, to prevent 
slipping and facilitate unchaining. As 
the weaving progresses, the tubes are 
removed for unchaining and_re- 
inserted when enough warp has been 
released. (See illustration No. 7.) 

Mrs. Tidball developed the habit 
of thorough research from the begin- 
ning of her weaving career when she 
bought her first loom and was too im- 
patient to wait until a teacher had 
time to give her a lesson. So, she 
followed the instructions in Mary M. 
Atwater’s The Shuttle Craft Book of 
American Handweaving and finished 
her first piece in time to take to her 
first lesson. The teacher said she 
could just as well continue on her 
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own as to take further instruction, 
and that is what she did for the next 
five years, except for correspondence 
courses with Mrs. Atwater, with spe- 
cial emphasis on drafting. She attrib- 
utes her ability to work things out 
for herself to her scientific training 
at Oberlin College where she received 
a degree in geology in 1931 and took 
two years of graduate work. 

She was born in Ohio and grew up 
in Ypsilanti, Michigan, the oldest of 
six children in a Congregational min- 
ister’s family. After graduation from 
college, she was employed as a medi- 
cal stenographer at Ypsilanti State 
Hospital and as a secretary with the 
Fifth United States Army Corps 














Above. The home of Harriet and 
Martin Tidball on the shore of Clear 
Lake, near Kelseyville, Calif. 

Below. Left to right, Mrs. Tidball, 
Dorothy Bryan, West Coast repre- 
sentative of this magazine, and 
Gladys Smith of Vallejo, Calif., on 
the patio outside the guest apartment. 


Headquarters. She studied art at 
Ohio State for two years, specializing 
in ceramics with the intention of fol- 
lowing it as a career. It was at that 
time, in 1937, that she began weav- 
ing, and when she later moved to 
,ozeman, Montana, she began her 
teaching career in weaving, giving 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Among European artists who have 
chosen the weaving of figured tapes- 
tries as their means of expression are 
two young abstract painters of 
Vienna, Johanna Schidlo and Fritz 
Riedl. They began their experiments 
five years ago and step by step, from 
one tapestry to another, they have 
perfected themselves as weavers and 
dyers and have learned to exploit the 
possibilities of the new technique. 
Basically, they make use of the old 
Gothic type of weaving but, for each 
new work, they discover some ap- 
propriate and individual modifica- 
tion ; they have progressed so far that 
they are able, for example, to express 
an idea which would appear to be 
purely graphic in character by means 
of the natural media of the weaving 
technique and at the same time do 
justice to the materials involved. In 
their case, however, technique is al- 
ways subordinate to which it 
with its characteristic 
media—yarns. 

The figured tapestry woven by the 
artist himself for the most part repre- 
sents a new form of art and differs 
fundamentally from the traditional 
Gobelin by the very fact that it is un- 
mistakably an original piece of work, 
just like a drawing or an oil painting. 

The original Gobelins were not the 
work of single artists, but the honor- 
able product of the artistic conscious- 
ness of groups of industrious arti- 
zans. In their day and in their best 
examples the Gobelins were truly 
great works of art which 
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art, 


serves most 


are now 


the Loom 


gaining an increased appreciation. In 
the ancient tapestries nobody knows 
who originated the design or who 
wove it. Probably the weaver himself 
was the designer and wove his figures 
directly on his loom. 

In the case of the modern manu- 
factured Gobelin, on the other hand, 
only the sketch originates with the 
artist himself, while the full-sized car- 
toon of the Gobelin to be woven is 
the work of the cartoonist and the 
weaving itself that of yet a third per- 
son, the weaver. Thus, the most fun- 








Fritz Riedl and Johanna Schidlo of 
Vienna. 


damental characteristic of an original 
work of art, the personal touch of the 
artist, is lost, to say nothing of the 
fact that, as a result of what is usu- 
ally a great magnification of the ori- 
ginal sketch and its translation into 
a basically different medium, the 
sketch is more or less changed both 
in design and color effects, so that 
the manufactured Gobelin becomes a 
kind of translation or inexact repro- 
duction. 

This shortcoming is also charac- 
teristic of the products of the famous 
French weaving city of Aubusson, 
although an attempt is being made 
there to revive the unique collabora- 
tion between the anonymous artist 
and the artisan which characterized 
the Gothic tapestries. 

At the present time, however, it is 
very difficult for the weaver who car- 
ries out the work to project himself 
into the world of the artist, because 
the concept of art has undergone a 
basic change since the Gothic period. 
The collective art of that period has 
yielded to the highly individual art of 
our day and the collective message 
has become a personal message of the 
artist—this does not mean, however, 
that the universal validity of the lat- 
ter message has in any way been 
sacrificed. A further expression of 
the impossibility of reviving the 
Gothic unity of artist and artisan in 





=. 


Red Composition, 1952. Tapestry by Mr. Riedl in a contemporary tnterior. 
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the field of Gobelin weaving is the 
fact that even Aubusson, where weav- 
ing is still carried on with the highly 
uncomfortable Gothic looms, has not 
ventured to restore the old Gothic 
drawn-thread technique for round 
forms, the only one by which it is 
possible to achieve a living reproduc- 
tion of the sketch. Instead, it makes 
use of the stepped technique which 
achieved during the 
Baroque period, an era characterized 


importance 


mainly by decorative mass _ produc- 
tion. The latter technique is adequate 
for the angular 
kelim weaving, from which field it is 
derived, but when it is applied to 
Gobelin work it rolls out the artist’s 
design into a flat, undramatic plane, 
thereby depriving the Gobelin of one 
of its most essential artistic means of 
expression. 

As a result of these 
manufactured Gobelin work is always 
in danger of degenerating into mere 


ornamentation of 


drawbacks, 


Daytime, tapestry designed and 
woven by Miss Schidlo. Bold colors, 
three figures abstracted into outline 
form. 


decoration — something which the 
artist is not likely to strive after. On 
the other hand, the Gobelin has lost 
all meaning as a utilitarian object 
since it would no longer occur to 
anyone to protect himself 
cold walls by means of a handwoven 
Gobelin, as was the case at the time 
this form of tapestry originated. 
Therefore, two Viennese 


against 


these 
artists believe that the artist who is 
concerned with weaving techniques 
as a medium of artistic expression 
must do the weaving himself. More- 
over, the figured tapestry makes 
sense as a form of art because it is 
better suited for a role in interior 
decoration than is painting or graphic 
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design. As far as the novelty of the 
material is concerned, ever since the 
Jauhaus in Germany so emphatically 
championed the idea of a fusion of 
art handicraft, it 
natural for artists, particularly in 
Central Europe, to depart from their 
traditional materials and use 
of the materials and techniques of the 
good handicraft traditions. Abstract 


and has been 


make 


art, in particular, has long been on 
the way toward abandoning the for- 
mat of painting. In 
tapestry weaving the artist has his 
problems and _ the his: 
both make use of the same materials 
and both achieve the beautiful form 
which is appropriate to their respec- 
tive task; 
however, is in technique, which is 
equally to both art 


conventional 
artisan has 
the point where they meet, 


necessar\ an‘ 


handicraft. There is no doubt that the 
new techniques which the artist dis- 
covers in weaving his pictures will be 
as useful to the artisan as the experi- 








the artisan- 


ence and discoveries of 
weaver will be to the artist. 
Johanna Schidlo was born in Gold- 
enstein, Czechoslovakia, in 1923 and 
studied at the Vienna Academy of 
Arts under (sueter- 
sloh. Her very personal style has de- 
veloped from the fantastic and figural 
earlier 


Fine Professor 


embodied in an painting 
purchased by the 
Austrian State Gallery for Modern 
Art (the “New Gallery” ) to the 
completely nonrepresentational. The 
her latest 
period are again peopled by her my- 
thical creations. 

Fritz Riedl, born in Vienna in the 


which has been 


compositions of creative 


same likewise a pupil of 
hard, 
pressionistic manner after the war, 
with much color and intensity of feel- 


ing ranging in mood from irony to 


year and 


(;uetersloh, painted in a ex- 


sentimentality. Even his present-day 
painting 
stractions to which he has applied 
himself, almost without transition 
radiate the same passionate sympathy 
with everything that is real. 

Thus far, they have held the fol- 
lowing exhibitions of their own work: 
in the Il Griffo Gallery of Turin in 
1951, in the Cairola Gallery of Milan 
in 1952, in the Art Club Gallery of 
Vienna in 1952 and in the Stuttgart 
Provincial Handicrafts Museum and 
in the Frankfurt Kunstkabinett in 
1953. They also participated in the 


the extremely severe ab- 


Hamburg exhibition entitled Six 
Hundred Years of Figured Tapes- 
tries, in the Basel exhibition of 


Modern Figured Tapestries from 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland 








Night, tapestry by Miss Schidlo. Static composition of three figures, each 


symbolizing a phase of night. 
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and in an exhibition held at St. Gallen 
in 1954. Both artists are members of 
the Austrian section of the Interna- 
tional Art Club. 





The following articles on tapes- 
try have appeared in Handweaver & 
Craftsman : 

Winter 1953-54 

Tapestry and Today’s Weavers. 
(Different techniques, history, 
and modern use. ) 
Modern Norwegian Tapestries 
by Ingeborg Longbers 
Tapestries by Jan Yoors. 
Aaklae Weaving by Maria 
Mundal. 
Summer, 1953 
Aubusson tapestries, abstract. 
Spring, 1952 
A modern Handweaver Restores 
Ancient Tapestries— work of 
Wilhelmine Von Godin. 
Navajo Weaving, Indian Weav- 
ers and Contemporary Design. 

Summer, 1952 

The Pre-Incan Weavers of Peru 
by Lili Blumenau. 

Summers, 1950 

Modern Aubusson Tapestries. 
Contemporary Polish Weaving 
by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka. 


Black Tapestry, by Mr. Riedl. An 
attempt to obtain perspective and a 
decorative effect through using a 
small number of large colored areas 
and the transparency of the black. 

The concept of transparent planes 
has been a favorite problem of ab- 
stract painters ever since the appear- 
ance some years ago of transparent 
plastics. In the third dimensional field 
the actual plastics were used by Con- 
structivists. This tapestry presents an 
interesting application of this concept 
in a different medium. 





Northern California Handweavers’ 


About 400 attended the Second Annual Conference 
of Northern California Handweavers June 5 at the 
Civic Auditorium in Stockton, double the attendance of 
a year ago. Under the chairmanship of Elva Ullrey, the 
Stockton Weavers Guild developed a well-rounded pro- 
gram featuring Trude Guermonprez as the main speaker, 
on the subject of “Structural Weaving”; a weaving ex 
hibition in which twenty guilds participated; loom dem- 
onstrations of weaving techniques by six weavers and 
seventeen commercial displays of materials and equip- 
ment. In addition, Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles gave 
a talk on her experiences in weaving The Robe for the 
motion picture of that name. 

With the basic aims of the conference being to learn 
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Conference 


through exchange of ideas and information and to give 
all handweavers in the area an opportunity to show the 
work they are doing, the hostess group spent months 
developing a program interpreting these aims in terms 
of the wishes of the participating guilds. Questionnaires 
were sent to all groups well in advance and in the early 
spring co-ordinators who were to serve on committees 
and act as a liason group with their respective guilds 
met with Miss Ullrey’s committee in Stockton to assist 
in making plans. 

Working as sub-committee chairmen under Miss 
Ullrey were: Mrs. H. A. Fleming, guild displays; Jim- 
my Lucas, commercial displays; Violet Sollars, registra- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A Sampler 
to Aid 

in Designing 
Fabrics 


When Mrs. Willi Phillips of East 
Peoria, Illinois, was teaching herself 
to weave, she thought it would be 
convenient if she could work out a 
method of developing her ideas with- 
out resorting to setting up the design 
on the loom. She devised the little 
sampler illustrated here—and_ still 
uses it because she has found it the 
simplest, quickest, and most accurate 
method of developing a design, es- 
pecially for establishing textured and 
spaced warps. By using this method, 
many questions about the proposed 
fabric can be answered with a mini- 
mum of time and effort, not to men- 
tion a saving of yarn. 

The top photograph on this page 
shows the card background, light or 
dark in contrast with the warp and 
weft yarns the weaver intends to use. 
Make a frame of masking tape by 
laying it on the card with the ad- 
hesive side up. Then use masking 
tape to fasten this frame to the 
card—leaving the inside half of the 
adhesive tape forming the square 
exposed. 

The middle photograph shows the 
various yarns assembled for the 
warp threads. These are laid on the 
adhesive tape, pressed down, and 
held firmly in place. 

The bottom photograph on this 
page shows how the weft threads 
are laid on the sampler and held in 
place. 

The photograph at the top of the 
right hand page shows the com- 
pleted warp and weft. Now cut a 
frame and place it over the planned 
warp and weft threads. It is now 
possible to determine the effective- 
ness of the design, the overall effet 
of the colors, color blending, and 
texture. From such a sampler any 
change or correction can be made 
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easily. The photograph at the bot- 
tom of the right hand page shows a 
detail of the completed warp and 
weft. 

Ideas keep coming faster than 
Mrs. Phillips can put them on the 
loom. Recently she has been weaving 
woolens—skirts and matching stoles 
and yardage,—and some “really 
glamourous” rayon stoles. She also 
wove twelve yards of Canadian wool 
for a suit for her husband, Dick 
Phillips. This was finished like Har- 
ris tweed. Among other projects was 
a wall hanging to be used as a back- 
ground for a black African masque 
of the seventeenth century. 

Every so often, she says, a weaver 
experiences an unusual surprise and 
such an incident occurred to her last 
fall. “I went out on a hill—gathered 
some extra large stalks of a native 
pasture grass called Red Top with 
an idea of experimenting for mats. 
After selecting a muted and spaced 
warp of lemon yellow, a soft warm 
green, and gray blue, with copper 
metallic, I was not yet aware of its 
potential until I started laying in the 
grasses with their purple toned seed 
heads. This purple with the muted 
yellow in the warp and the greenish 
yellow cast of the dried stems pro- 
duced a _ contrasting, yet subtly 
harmonious effect which was quite 
beyond any expectations I had when 
starting this project. Then Dick took 
the furniture sprayer and sprayed 
the mats with clear lacquer, to set 
the seed heads; they are holding up 
beautifully.” 

Dick, who became interested in 
designing furniture about the time 
Willi began to weave, put his first 
design, an original circle chair 
called the “Flying Saucer,” on the 
market last spring where it met with 
a favorable reception. He later in- 
troduced a line designed around the 
chair, on which he has a patent. 
Later he designed pieces for which 
he furnishes metal legs and other 
metal parts. He had handweavers in 
mind, since some of the furniture can 
be assembled and finished in a va- 
riety of ways, according to in- 
dividual taste. Handwoven  up- 
holstery in various fibers would 
produce unusual effects. 





“Fabrics from a Pratrie Loom,” 
an article on Mrs. Phillips’ weaving 
and the other Phillips activities ap- 
peared in the Spring, 1953, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 
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Weavers 
of Cyprus 


y 
ELIZABETH 
MACDONALD 


Cyprus has always had special 
skill in weaving. In tribute lists, sent 
to one conqueror after another— 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Islam, Persia, 
the Crusaders (Franks), Venetians 
and Turks—cloth of gorgeous tex- 
tures and romantic names is impor- 
tantly itemized. 

In a weaver’s house one day I 
picked up the spindle which she used 
to spin her thread. The whorl though 
of wood, was identical in shape and 
size with a prehistoric one made of 
clay dating from about 3000 BC, 
found on the Island and preserved in 
the Museum of Antiquities there. 

You will see spinners wherever 
you go—a woman sitting at her 
doorway, a shepherd walking with 
his flock, a priest under the shade of 
a trellis with his gowned knees under 
a coffee-house table. 

Silk is spun within doors as the 
thread is unwound from the cocoons. 


Stiff and pale yellow until it is 


boiled it is then shining white and 
Many village fami- 
lies have a mulberry tree in the gar- 


; 


heavenly soft. 








Spindles ready to make warp chain, set up outside the house. 


den and raise their own supply of 
thread for sheets and garments. A 
family which may never see more 
than a few dollars in cash income 
sleeps luxuriously on the silk sheets 
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they themselves spin and weave. 
3obbins of two are wound 
on a reed. These are 
tions of a bamboo-like stalk used for 
just about everything trel- 


sizes 


core of sec- 


fences, 





“ 
ct all 


Spinning with whorl and spindle. 


lises, roofs. The graceful plumes at 
the tops make a lovely decoration for 
the family living-room, arranged in 
a vase in the middle of the low table, 
always placed in the center of the 
room. Of the two sizes of bobbins, 
the large ones are for the warp and 
the small ones for the filling. 
Warping is outside the 
house and village houses have hooks 
at the corners for it, so that the 
worker walks back and forth by the 
house wall as she prepares the web- 
foundation. After it is wound it is 
not put on the warp beam as we do, 
but passed, like a tent of veiling, 
over the weaver’s head. It is untied, 
where the 
released by simply reaching around 
behind the seat. The warp is 
threaded through the heddles and 
reed and tied to the cloth beam only. 
As weaving progresses the web is 
wound on the cloth beam by mani- 


done 


weaver sits and more is 
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A Cypriot weaver. Note the warp 
fastened behind her and the arrange- 
ment, at her right hand, for tighten 
ing the cloth beam. 


pulating a wooden _ bar 
through a hole in the beam and en- 
gaged in a ratchet at the weaver’s 
right hand. This is a simple, conven- 
ient arrangement, operated 
with the greatest economy of motion 
and time. Experienced 
work so fast that the 
than the eve can follow it. 
are firm, smooth and un- 
wavering, though, in widths more 
than a “pic” (the Cyprus unit of 
measure) or 24 inches, a 


passed 


easily 


weavers 
shuttle flies 
taster 


Idges 


stretcher 
is used. These stretchers, like most 
of the rest of the equipment are al- 
most without heirlooms 
handed down through many genera- 
tions. 


All the 


erandmother, mother and daughter. 


exception 


generations weave, too, 
There is a Venetian fort in Cyprus 
with 20-foot thick walls still stand- 
ing. Clustered against the wall are 
old houses which originally sheltered 
the retainers of Italian 
Here, by twisting 


conquerors. 
ways no wider 
than the thickness of the walls, paved 
with pointed cobbles irregular as the 
rifles of a brook, you come to steps 
leading into a garden. Here a blind, 
cld man sits frail as the pink olean- 
der the tree which 
shades him. He faces, though he can- 
not see it, the long side of the house 
with a balcony running the whole 
length of it. Under the balcony and 
partly under the house itself is a 
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combination kitchen, living room 
and weaving-room. Three looms are 
in it, set directly on the hard-packed 
earth floor. Holes dug in the ground 
provide room for the treadles and a 
board laid across each hole makes the 
work. 
On one loom the grandmother was 


weaver’s seat when she is at 
weaving goat-hair rugs, using warp 
and filling spun almost finger-thick. 
The filling with native 
earths ; 


was dyed 
maroon, green and _ yellow, 
random-striped to alternate with the 


gray-brown of the natural thread. 
The mother wove a tabby dress- 


fabric checked in regular squares of 
blue and white. (Another, and com- 
mioner, dress fabric is a tabby, square 
(20/20) which has white warp and 


blue filling. On the third loom the 
daughter was weaving linen for her 
marriage chest. Here too, the weave 
was tabby but the pattern was in the 
red-striped warp for towels and 
table gear. Towels were striped up 
and down, table-cloth and napkins 
had the stripes on all four sides. All 
three looms were four harness al- 
though the harnesses were tied to- 
gether in pairs and threaded and 
used as though there were but two. 

Under the daughter’s loom was a 
family of rabbits not a bit disturbed 
by the whack of the beam. Mother 
rabbit came out to wiggle her pink 
nose and nibble at some greens in a 
Cyprus basket set near the side of 
the loom. The next meal for the hu- 
man family simmered on a Primus 
stove where the grandmother could 
stir it occasionally and the savory 





Towels, colored stripes, honeycomb 
weave, as they came from the loom. 


odors made our noses quiver. 
Tension on harnesses is governed 
by the leg-bones of chickens wound 
into the susnension cords. Weavers 
always work with bare feet. They 
slip off their loose shoes as they slide 
into their seats, and taking the cord 
to the lamm between the big and 
second toe. Heddles are made by 
hand of cotton string or linen thread. 
Cyprus is a British Crown Colony 
and attempts have been made by the 
government to foster the raising of 
linen and the production of good 
work to counteract the cheapening 
tourist trade drags in its silly wake. 
One of those who were employed in 
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Shepherds and a priest spinning. 


the rehabilitation program still stays 
on in Cyprus and does magnificent 
weaving of rugs, scarves, patterned 
linen for household use, and weav- 
ing tours de force of all kinds. Her 
workrooms are a Haroun al Raschid 
dream of a weaver’s paradise. The 
entrance is flush with the street, a 
great, nail-studded door through 
which a man on horseback could 
ride. Doubtless the callers came that 
way when the house was built in the 
time of the Crusaders. Living- 
rooms cieled with a Lusignan ver- 
sion of Islamic interlacings are at 
the top of a high stair which runs 
up from the court where goldfish 
gleam in a cerulean-tiled pool. Stand- 
ing at the top of the stair you see 
them darting in the dappled sun- 
light, which falls on the still water, 
through the fronds of tropical 
growth in the walled courtyard, 
open to the blue, Mediterranean sky. 

Spacious peace and silence sur- 





rounds you. The only sound, and 
that seems muted, is the even swing 
of the beaters. The beauty of the 
weaving is a climax to the lovely 
setting. Under the balcony pieces are 
heing calendered. Two women do it 
on a peaceful rhythm the East knows 
so well. The woven piece is wound 
on a thick wooden bar, sewed into a 
cloth. cover and placed on a high 
table. A huge, shallow, 
ballasted with enormous 


wide box, 


stones is 
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Calendered linen in natural. 











Cypriot woman at spinning wheel. 


then placed upon the roll then, back 
and forth, back and forth, for hours 
the two women workers who “team” 
together much like men on a cross- 
walk and walk for half a 
day. At the end of the treatment 
linen has a sheen like nothing 


cut saw, 


seen 


before on land or sea. 


Mrs. Macdonald was at one time 
editor of the Wodern Priscilla maga- 
zine, devoted to embroidery and dit- 
ferent kinds of needlework, and also 
a former professor of 
nomics at Boston University, where, 
however, she taught “‘straight’’ Eco- 
nomics. Now, 73 years old and grand- 


home _ eco- 


mother of five, she spends much time 
traveling alone in order, she says, to 
“stretch her horizon.” The 
the Cyprus weavers is one of the re- 
sults of a recent year in the Middle 


StOTV ( if 


Kast. Her year there also taught her, 
she says, how much we need to learn, 
fast, about the rest of the world, and 
also how much more the rest of the 
world about us than we do 
about much of it. 


knows 








Experiences in Organizing School Weaving Departments 


In setting up a school weaving de- 
partment, the first and most import- 
ant requirement is an understanding 
and cooperative “boss.” A weaving 
department also needs space and a 
budget, and unless the school head 
can find both, the teacher is defeated 
before she starts. not 
bought in bargain basements, but 
neither does an efficient loom have to 
be gold plated. 

I have set up three weaving depart- 
ments for adult students, so let me 
tell the mistakes and 
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Looms are 


some of dis- 


by BERTA FREY 
coveries that I made. In all instances, 
I was fortunate in the “boss.” The 
first department like Topsy, “just 
growed.” We started with nothing, 
spent very little money and ended up 
with a group of marvellous students 
some of whom have gone on to na- 
tional fame and a fair degree of for- 
tune. 

In the second instance, I was told: 
“Get what you want—don’t go over- 
but 
let us have a really efficient depart- 
ment for minimum of 10 


board on unnecessary expenses, 


anl a 


maximum of 20 students.” In three 
months, our department, like M1- 
nerva, emerged full grown. In the 


third instance, | was told: “You may 
spend so much per year for three 
years. Do the best you can with what 
you have.” 

| thoroughly enjoyed all projects. 
Not ever having had an _ unlimited 
budget of my own, it was fun to get 
all the equipment and supplies that 
we needed and wanted on one of the 
projects. The third task was more of 
a challenge and a test of my ability 
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to organize. In the first school, | 
think I learned more than my stu- 
dents. I learned to bargain with the 


other instructors—we would weave 
him a coat if the woodworking teach- 
er would make us a loom. And the 
yarn for it? We would weave a coat 
for one of the more affluent teachers 
if she would buy the yarn for two 
coats. It is amazing how much can be 
done with how little. 

Looking back over more than 30 
years of weaving and almost 20 years 
of teaching, I think I can safely say 
that it is the attitude of the students, 
more than anything else, that makes 
a successful department. If the stu- 
dents are there really to learn, they 
will be as enthusiastic and hardwork- 
ing as teacher to obtain and improvise 
equipment. They will be cooperative 
and realize that no person can 
monopolize any loom and that some- 
times samples are more helpful than 
a big piece of yardage to take home 
at the end of the session. 

No weaving department ever has 
enough space, so I have found that it 
is better to have three small looms 
than one large one, and it is good to 
have those looms folding ones. To 
my way of thinking, the perfect 
weaving room would have one 20- 
inch folding loom for each student. 
When not in use, the looms can be 
folded and stacked out of the way of 
the next class that comes in. If each 
student has one loom assigned to her 
own use, she is not rushed to cut off 
a piece before it is really finished. 
And if an inspiration comes, the loom 
is there to prove its rightness or 
wrongness before that 


one 


inspiration 
fades. 

I don’t believe in hand operated 
looms (except in cases of physical 
disability ) and I am not enthusiastic 


about a loom less than 20 inches 
weaving width. But any loom is 


better than no loom and if my depart- 
ment is given a present of any loom 

even an obsolete one—TI accept it 
with pleasure. A 20-inch loom takes 
up so little more space than a 12-inch 
one, and the possibilities for finished 
pieces are far greater. If I have my 
choice in looms for teaching, I'll not 
have counterbalanced ones, and I will 
not treadle looms. I want 
my students to think in terms of har- 
nesses and not of treadles. It is the 
make the weave and 
treadles merely operate the harnesses. 
With each treadle working a single 


have six 


harnesses that 


harness, it is easier to trv various 
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combinations and often a single har- 
ness gives a more interesting shed 
for an accent. A loom would need 14 
treadles to have one for each possible 
shed on a 4-harness loom. It is easier 
to work only four treadles. 

There are several good 20-inch 
looms on the market today in various 
styles and a wide range in price. 

Students come in all sizes, and in 
the perfectly equipped weave room, 
there should be a collection of vari- 
ous sizes and styles of looms. Stu- 
dents should be able to try out for 
themselves the various makes and 
styles, so that they will know what 
kind to buy for their own use. And 
no teacher should have a one-track 
mind about looms. The larger looms 
should be 30-inch or 40-inch ones and 
possibly loom could be even 
wider. Remember that large looms 
eat space, but a collection of wide 
looms is essential. And there should 
be at least one 8-harness loom in the 
collection. 

Some manufacturers of looms will 
place a sample of their product in 
school weave rooms on a loan or con- 


one 


signment basis. | wish more schools 
and manufacturers could cooperate 
this way. Few schools can afford to 
buy one of every loom being made 
today, but it is very good advertising 
for the loom maker to have one in a 
school. 

Looms, of course, are the first es- 
sentials of a weaving department, but 
only the F/RST essentials. Shuttles 
are just as essential. The well-equip- 
ped weaving department has a collec- 
tion of various sizes and styles. Every 
student needs several shuttles, but if 
the budget is limited, only two per 
student may be allowed. Each stu- 
dent will soon find a favorite size and 
style and will be willing to buy her 
own, in order always to have her 
favorites available, 
supply at hand. 

Such small tools as reed hooks and 
scissors have a way of getting lost, so 
they may be left off the list of equip- 
ment and each student asked to pro- 
vide her own. 

The bottle neck 
of every 


and an ample 


at the beginning 
term is the warping reel 

every one wants to make a Warp at 
the same time! The best solution that 
[ have found is two warping reels 
(only they take up 
space), one large warping frame and 
several small frames that will make 
the small warps of less than 200 ends 


and 10 yard lengths. Enough of these 


two because 





small frames and no one ever has to 
wait. They could be nailed to the 
wall for permanent use, or they could 
be stacked in a back corner to be 
brought out only when needed. 

Recently a number of warping 
devices have come on the market. For 
weavers who make long warps they 
undoubtedly are a great help. Since 
students should learn in class how to 
manage a warp at least 25 or 30 
yards long of at least 1200 ends, sec- 
tional warping devices would be 
worth while if funds and space per- 
mit their purchase and use. However, 
in a school where each student makes 
her own warp and makes a different 
one for each problem, the. warps are 
likely to be of less than 500 ends and 
rarely more than ten yards long. For 
such warps the simple equipment de- 
scribed earlier can be used success- 
fully, especially if funds are scarce. 

Floor swifts take up less space than 
table swifts, but both kinds are need- 
ed. In most instances, the floor swift 
is preferable, and there should be 
enough of them. 

Reeds are another must in any ef- 
ficient weave room. There should be 
one of each of the most used grade 
for each loom. Somehow, it always 
happens that six people will each 
want a 15-dent reed when there are 
only four available for the looms in 
use, the other 15s will all be too 
wide or too narrow. There should be 
one of each size for every loom. 

Spool racks are necessary 
small equipment. If the budget is 
limited, here is a place to economize. 
It is very easy to improvise substi- 
tutes for the regular rack. 
Towel racks from the dime store can 
be nailed to the wall or dowels can be 
placed on chair rungs. There are 
dozens of substitutes. But there is no 
real substitute for a good electric 
bobbin winder. Every weave room 
should have at least one electric 
and at least two hand bobbin wind- 
ers. An old spinning wheel makes a 
good substitute but it is clumsy an1 
takes up space. 

Since both students 
come in assorted sizes, it might seem 


also 


S] On | 


looms and 
a good idea to have assorted sizes of 
loom benches. I have tried many 
ways to solve the pre Ihlem of six stu- 
dents wanting a high bench at the 
same time, when there were only two 


available. I think we sometimes fail 
to attach enough importance to the 
problem of proper posture at the 
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A Loom May Be 


a Piece of Furniture 
by JAMES J. JACKSON 


With a daughter intensely interested in weaving, it 
became a challenge to a wood worker to build a loom 
which would at once be smooth-operating, attractive in 
appearance, and as nearly noiseless as possible. 

The weaver desired to place the loom in the living area 
of the home, so it had to be built to appear as a piece of 
furniture. As others would be using the living area at 
the same time, it was highly desirable that they have the 
least possible distraction because of the operation of 
the loom. 

With these objectives in view, the loom was built and 
ready for operation after about two months of actual 
working time. 

The loom is 45 inches inside the end frames and is 
equipped with four harnesses. The warp beam is sectional, 
and the beater is suspended on knife edges seven feet 
from the floor for ease in operation. 

The side frames and beater are made rigid by the use 
of mortise and tenon joints which are glued and dowelled. 
Thus, the end frames become solid pieces, and the beater 
is joined into one piece except for the sliding battens 
necessary for changing reeds and for adjusting the height 
of the beater. 





Overhead beater, suspended 7 feet from floor. 


The slabstock, breast, knee, and cloth beams are con- 
structed by laminating one inch boards with glue to the 
desired thickness, and dowelling them together before 
turning to diameter. Here the thought was that there would 
be greater rigidity and less possibility of warpage than 
with the use of solid pieces of wood. 

The cross stretchers are increased in width at the ends 
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Black walnut loom built by Mr. 
N. J., for his daughter. 


Jackson, i ‘oodbury, 


Ly glueing corner blocks to the cross stretchers to make 
them five and one-half inches wide at these points. Thus, 
the rigidity of the framework is increased. 

The warp beam is provided with a capstan which 
provides for ease in winding the warp under tension, and 
perhaps there was involved a little of the idea of “just for 
fancy.” 

The appearance of the loom is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that all wood parts are American black walnut. 
The wood was given similar treatment to that given a 
piano, with care taken to retain as nearly as possible the 
natural color and grain of the wood, and rubbed to an 
egg shell gloss. 

The metal parts were purchased or made for the 
purpose. Their appearance was improved by the use of 
i dull black paint. The harnesses and reed were, of course, 
purchased, and were untouched except that the wooden 
parts of the harnesses were refinished to match the other 
parts of the loom, and the metal parts of the harness 
frames were painted to match the other metal parts. 

The writer believes that the lack of rigidity of the frame 
of a loom is a large factor in the amount of noise it makes 
when operated. As described above, this loom was made 
as rigid as possible in an effort to make it more nearly 
noiseless. Other ideas, some old and some which may be 
new, were incorporated in this loom in an effort to make 
it as silent in operation as possible. 

The design of the harness rollers, lamms, and treadles 
was such that a spacing of one and one-sixteenth inches 
was used throughout. The cords supporting the harnesses 
are this distance apart from center to center; the lamms 
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Mrs. Hannah Jackson Ellis, left, and her mother. 


are spaced with leather washers so that they can not clash 
and will maintain the same distance from center to center. 
The treadles are drilled for cords with the same spacing. 
Thus, the operation of each harness is in its own plane 
equally spaced from and parallel to adjacent harnesses. 
The movement of the treadles is guided by bolts at the 
back of the loom to avoid possible clash of the treadles, 
and the bolts are equipped with leather washers to absorb 
the shock of the downward motion of the treadles. 

Other contributing factors toward noiselessness were 
incorporated. The grooves in which the reed rests are lined 
with rubber from an old inner tube as a method of pre- 
venting possible rattle. The ends of all beams are separated 
from the end frames by leather washers and the brackets 
on the end frames in which the warp beam rests are 
padded with leather. Graphite powder is used as a lubri- 
cant where friction might produce sound. The sponge 
rubber on the bottom of each post may make some con- 
tribution toward the objective. 

The sound of the beating of the weft has not been 
eliminated, but, after all, the rhythm produced by the 

killed weaver is music to the ears of the woodworker 
who built the loom! 

The loom is inscribed with the names of the weaver 
and the builder, and the date of completion. This infor- 
mation is placed on the back of the upper cross stretcher 
as a matter of record. 

The writer, holding in high esteem those who excel in 
their crafts, thought the following quotation from Chaucer 
an appropriate inscription for the front of the upper cross 
stretcher where it is always visible to the operator of the 
loom: 
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“The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering.” 

The inscriptions are filled with bronze powder in deep 
gold so that they are plainly visible and yet in keeping 
with the dull rich finish of the loom. 

The loom is made after the drawings prepared for 
The Country Gentleman by Forrest C. Crooks, and which 
were adopted with modifications by Roger Millen for his 
book, Weave Your Own Tweeds. This loom was built to 
suit the lumber available and with modifications to satisfy 
the fancy of the builder, after studying looms of similar 
design and receiving valuable suggestions and assistance 
from Joseph D. Acton and Bret Carberry. 

Mrs. Hannah Jackson Ellis, who operates the loom, 
received her training from Miss Kathryn Wellman. She 
has woven skirts, a table cloth and napkins, draperies, 
coat material, and numerous smaller pieces on this loom. 





Mr. Jackson’s first taste for woodworking was ac- 
quired many years ago in a preparatory school manual 
training department under the supervision of a teacher 
gifted in developing in his students a love for wood and 
careful workmanship. Later, the instructor in pattern- 
making in an engineering school accepted only perfect 
work. In a business career in factory management and 
on the staff of a firm of consultant engineers, he spent 
several years in the manufacture of plastic articles. Much 
of the fabrication of plastics is similar to that used in 
wood. He once spent several years in a concern manu- 
facturing pianos and small musical instruments. 





The loom offers adequate weaving space. 


Perhaps it was a rather natural step, about fifteen 
years ago, for him to become interested in woodworking 
and wood finishing as a hobby, and later as a craft. And 
perhaps, also, it was a desire to make something which 
required an effort to make each piece better than any 
previous pieces, rather than just good enough, that at- 
tracted him to woodworking. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Fabrics 
from Israel 
by 
Julia Keiner 


Fabrics illustrated here are the 
work of Miss Julia Keiner, who has 
been director of handweaving in the 
New Bezalel School of Arts and 
Crafts since the department was es- 
tablished in 1941. Coming to Israel 
from Germany in 1936, she opened 
her own workshop in Jerusalem for 
design and weaving of textiles and 
produced many textiles in collabo- 
ration with architects during that 
period of extensive public and private 
building construction. 

Miss Keiner, born in Nuremberg, 
brought to Israel a wide experience 
as a weaver and textile designer. 
After finishing college, she spent four 
years in art schools in Munich and 
Nuremberg and then opened her own 
workshop for textile design, em- 
broideries, and laces in her native city. 
In 1927 she began to study weaving 
at the Kunst and Kunstgewerbe- 
schule in Frankfort and after two 
years was asked to conduct an ex- 
perimental and production workshop 
there. When that shop was dissolved 
in 1932, she operated her own shop 
in Frankfort until she left for Pales- 
tine. As a student in Frankfort she 
participated in competitions and won 
prizes for an altar cover for the mu- 
nicipal funeral parlor and for a neigh- 
boring church. Both designs were 
executed. In Europe she traveled ex- 
tensively in France and Switzerland 
and spent time in Sweden studying 
weaving 

Her fabrics were shown at the 
Triennale in Milan this year, includ- 
ed with Israel’s first contribution to 
this international exhibition. In 1952 
she was commissioned by the United 


Nations to weave curtains for the 
General Assembly building. This 


fabric is a cotton weave in different 
shades of yellow. She spent the last 
year in the United States and Cana- 
da. Some of her designs will be put 
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Above. Metal weave, real gold; at the Triennale in Milan this year. 


Below. Heavy linen weave for upholstery, black, gray, natural, white. 


in production by American manufac- 
turers. 

She has found teaching in the Jeru- 
salem school an absorbing occupa- 
tion and is deeply gratified that so 
many of her students are teaching 
weaving and handling commissions 
for architects and decorators in 
Israel. Many others are weaving ar- 
ticles for their homes and for “per- 
sonal use. 

In her method of teaching, the 
students receive a thorough know- 
ledge of the technical factors in weav- 


ing through practical work. Thus 
they learn to understand what one 
can express by material and _ struc- 
ture. Special exercises help them to 
develop a feeling for colors and to 
understand their importance. 

She says she has learned much 
through teaching and feels that she is 
still only at the beginning of discover- 
ing what can be taught in weaving, 
in finding methods for developing a 
feeling for color and material, and 
for the proportional relationships in- 


volved in the use of yarns. 
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Above. Four place mats, all of linen. Below. Sheer white linen weave. 


With the technique of weaving, the 
students must from the very begin- 
ning be aware of the creative value 
and the possibilities for it which are 
to be found in every step of weaving 
and in every piece of work. “Through 
experiment to experience’ — every- 
one has this to learn. It might be in- 
teresting to know that the Hebrew 
language has the same word for both 
experiment and experience. A teach- 
er is only a good one, she believes, 
when he is working and developing 
constantly through his own creative 
production with all that stimulation 
and tension which such activity 
involves. 

Because wool so far is the only 
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local material found in Israel and its 
quality is excellent for rugs, she be- 
gan to teach her students rug knot- 
ting. “We try to find designs for our 
modern way of living,” she 
“searching for a new form which is 
not based on ornament developed by 
earlier civilizations.” 

Her visit to the United States 
gave her a new outlook on the crea- 
tive approach to teaching weaving 
and ways and methods to that end. 
In her opinion the riches of the coun- 
try offer unlimited possibilities for 
fundamental study in the field of tex- 
tiles as well as inspiration for devel- 
oping design which will be an ex- 
pression of contemporary life. 


says, 





A Cooperative 
Weaving Project 
by HORTENSE AMRAM 


The Georgetown Group, number- 
ing 15 members, is part of the Poto- 
mac Craftsmen, whose wider mem- 
bership is drawn from Washington, 
D. C. and nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. When, several years ago, this 
parent body became quite large, a 
suggestion by Edith Cummings was 
accepted whereby groups were set up 
having less than twenty members 
each. In these small groups, drawn 
together largely through neighborli- 
ness, we could all talk (loud and 
much) about our own _ problems 
which we could hardly do in the more 
formal meetings where we sit in rows 
facing the speakers’ table. The groups 
meet in one another’s homes, where 
the hostess shows her own current 
work and any collection pieces she 
may have. 

Following a successful exhibit last 
year in the auditorium of Woodward 
& Lothrop’s branch store in Bethes- 
da, the guild voted to hold another 
one this year. And the Georgetown 
Group decided to produce for it a 
cooperative project. A general color 
scheme was planned based on work 
already under way by the members. 
As this included some chairs, some 
rugs, some towels, etc., it was decided 
to show three rooms; a dining-room, 
a living-room and a powder-room. 
The Group asked for and was assign- 
ed as show space, the stage of the 
auditorium and by dividing it with 
screens, the three rooms were sug- 
gested. 

But right from the start, we felt 
we wanted some one piece that in 
itself would be cooperative, some- 
thing in which each member might 
have a small share. A wall hanging 
was decided upon, to be created out 
of samples and left-over bits of weav- 
ing contributed by everybody. 

The base for this piece was of grey 
linen, about 4% x 6 feet, woven by 
Pleasance Merriman. When it was 
ready, a committee was set up, con- 
sisting of Pleasance, Leni Ellinger, 
Jane Peckens and myself. We met: 
we spread the linen on the floor. And 
with plenty of pins and a sharp scis- 
sors, we set to work. Gradually a de- 
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raw and spun silks in colors 
samples 25c 


robin and russ handweavers 
10 west anapamu street 
senta barbara, california 
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. Looms 
Aastp 4 ne Yarns 
f} Hann Vweavine Supplies 


SUPPLY CO 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 














the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 
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LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 Washington 














Rocky Mountain 
Handweaving Center 
Mrs. Wilma N. Widener 
Sheridan, Montana 
Instructions, Looms & Equipment 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














HAND WEAVING WORK SHOP 
RE-WEAVING AIR COOLED STUDIO 
AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 


THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 
THE HOUSE WITH THE PURPLE DOOR 


123 North Gaillard 
Baytown, Texas Phone 6947 














Looms Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 61st Street 
Mission, Kansas 
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Famous Leclerc looms are available 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 
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LiIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 


DOLFE’S BARN 





306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 




















MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 
1229 29th Ave. 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Agent for LeClere Looms and 


Orlando, Florida 


Golden Rule Products 
































Faweett. 


115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


We import Linen Yarns and Threads, 
also Patons & Baldwins Woodpecker 
and Tweed Woolen Yarns, and Leclerc 
Looms. 


various Agents whose advertisements 
appear on these pages. 
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These linen place mats woven 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 40-page catalog 
containing 12 sample and color cards of 
linens, cottons and wools—and samples 
of the weaving yarns described above— 
all for $1.00 postpaid, which will be re- 
funded on first order of $10. 
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The Dobeckmun Company, 
New York: 250 West 


These can also be obtained from our 


Rule Products * 


the non-tarnishable metallic yarn, made only 
by the Yarn Division of 


Available through Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 


Inc. 
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on a simple 2-harness loom 
with 10/2 linen. Approximate material cost $1 each. 


Attention Teachers—send us your name 
and address on a postcard so that we may 
recommend prospective pupils in your 
vicinity. 
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Cleveland 1, Ohio 
57th Street 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 


Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 





West Chicago, IllJ 


alms Cusmnes Studies 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 

Consultant Service 


Sample ote set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 








LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
North Street 


HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youmen 
Weaving Workshop 


Medway, Massachusetts 
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Makers of Hand-woven Tweeds 
Agent for LeClere Looms & Golden Rule Yarns. 
Fr for tweed samples and price list of looms, 
upplies and yarns. 


Bourgeois’ Hand Weaving Studio 
New Ipswich, N. H. and Groton, Mass. 











be & Handcraft Shoppe 


23 Tokeneke Road 


Darien, Connecticut 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 

















Miss Heather G. Thorpe 
739 Best Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Orders for looms, supplies, etc., 
promptly filled 














MARIA MUNDAL 
STUDIO 


5413 Fifth Avenue Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Hy 2-6953 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 


Looms 


Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, _—— 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 














Cottons 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
2912 Cleveland Blvd. 


Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 








EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


OCTOBER 


Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to anyone who has resided in Kansas for a year. Residents of 
Kansas City, Mo. included. For information write University Exten- 
sion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. Oct. 31-Nov. 30. 

Home Makers and Hobby Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Auditorium. 
Sponsored by Cleveland Press. Do-it-yourself theme emphasized. 
Oct. 9-17. 

Eighteenth Ceramic National, Syracuse, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts 
Oct. 24-Nov. 28. 

Design in Scandinavia. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, To- 
ronto, Canada. Oct. 16-Nov. 14 

Good Design Anniversary Exhibition, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 
Sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart. 100 
objects selected from first five years of Good Design exhibitions 
and a forecast of design prepared by leading design schools. 
Throughout year. 

The Fine Art of Costume, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Choice selection from the collections of the Costume Institute 
of the museum. Closing date indefinite. 

Medieval and Renaissance Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. Permanent installation. 

Metropolitan Museum, The Cloisters, Ft. Tryon Park, New York City. 
Fifteenth century 30-foot gold thread tapestry, ‘The Glorification 
of Charles VIII.'" Permanent acquisition. 

Designer Craftsmen U.S.A., 1953, University of Georgia, 
Through Oct. 21. 

Eskimo Art | Exhibition, Museum of Arts and Crafts, Columbus, Ga. 
Eskimo Art Il, Museum of Natural History, Houston, Tex. Sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Both through Oct. 22 

Tabby Weave Fabrics, The Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Franciscc 
Calif. Exhibition by Beatrice Bernardi. Opens Oct. 23. 

Italian Arts and Crafts, Wilmington, Del., Society of the Fine Arts. 
Sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution. Through Oct. 24. 

Americana Exhibition, Historical Society of Montana, Helena. Spon 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution. Oct. 24-Nov. 15. 

Planned for Craftsmen Exhibition, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Sponsored by the American Federation of Arts. Oct. 25-Nov. 15. 

Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., Public Library. 


Athens. 


Sponsored by the American Federation of Arts. Through Oct. 28 
The Child Craftsman, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Art Center. Through Oct. 29 
Homewood Weavers Guild Exhibit and Sale, Homewood, II!. For 


information write Mrs. H. J. Roberts. Oct. 29 

Young Designers, 1954, Akron, Ohio, Art Institute. Sponsored by the 
Art Institute and Livi igh Oct. 31. 

anes Museum Traveling Exhibits. Textiles Used in the Colonia 
Shrines of America, Teachers State College Art Gallery, Kutztown 
Pa.; "The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Telfair Art Museum 
Savanah, Ga.; Textiles Used in the Post-Revolut 
America, Wichita, Kan., Art Center; Textiles of the Directoire- 
Empire Periods, Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Callif.; 
The Silks of the Harmonists Scranton, Pa.; 
Modern Designs in Printed Textiles, The Scalamandre Museum of 
Textiles, New York City. 

Domestic Arts Exhibit, Algiers, North Africa. 
Oct. 22-Nov. 7 

Fabrics for the Home and Fashion World, America House, New 
York City. One-man show of the work of Karl Laurell, weaver and 
designer. Oct. 13-Nov. 6. 


NOVEMBER 


International Textile Exhibition, Weatherspoon Gallery, Womans Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Nov. 1-24. 


ng for Young Homemakers. Thr 


onary Shrines 


Everhart Museum 


Handcrafts included. 


Women's International Exposition, 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 


at 34th St., New York City. Nov. 1-7. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Crafts, Layton Art Gallery, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. Juried exhibition sponsored by the Wisconsin Designer- 
Craftsmen and the Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to craftsmen 
now residing in or who have lived in Wisconsin for one of the 
previous five years. Write Milwaukee Art Institute or Miss Dorothy 
Meredith, Exhibition Chairman, 2932 N. 69th St., Milwaukee 10. 
Nov. 5-Dec. 2. 
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Do-It-Yourself and Home Show, Cavalry Armory, Utica, N. Y. Spon- 
sored by the Utica Junior Chamber of Commerce. Nov. 17-21 
Sixth Annual South Jersey Arts and Crafts Show, Haddon Fortnightly 
clubhouse, Grove St. and Kingshighway, Haddonfield, N. J. Spon 
sored by the Junior Section of the Haddon Fortnightly. Nov. 30- 

Dec. 2 
Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. Modern Woven Exhibit, Florence 
S. ©., Museum; Colonial Shrines of America, Mead Library Art 
Gallery, Sheboygan, Wisc., Silks of the Harmonists, Everhart Mu- 
seum, Scranion, Pa.; Modern Printed Textiles, Rochester, Minn. 
Art Center. 





Blinks, honorable mention 


runner, Anne 
Loom and Shuttle Guild Exhibition, San Francisco, warp, 


Raf fia table 


natural linen; weft, mustard-yellow and brown raffia. 






Butterflies of brown raffia used to weave borders. 
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Exhibition, 


A.I.D. 


Bamboo with lurex, 
Chicago. 


Dorothy Liebes, 





Cushing’s D ) ES 
“Perfection” 1 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 
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Covering the 


EXHIBITION z ——= 
CIRCUIT 


Thirty-one weavers were represented by 49 pieces in 
the third annual exhibition, Massachusetts Crafts of To- 
day—1954, which was shown at the Fitchburg Museum 
March 28-May 9 and then moved to the Berkshire 
Museum, Pittsfield, June 1 where it was seen through 
July 29. Eighty-nine craftsmen from 44 localities had 
work accepted. This widespread response, according to 
Zaydee DeJonge Harris, director at Fitchburg, “made 
possible a contemporary craft exhibition of creative and 
artistic merit... .. It represents an outstanding display 
of good design and original craft work of personal con- 
ception of which Massachusetts can be proud.” 

These annual exhibitions are organized in collabora- 
tion with the Massachusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups by a committee representing eleven Massachu- 
setts art museums. The objective of the exhibitions 1s 
to encourage original craft work. Only skilled work of 
good design, personal in conception and contemporary 
in feeling, is chosen by the committee of selection, com- 
posed of directors and curators of the sponsoring art 
museums. 
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Many fine entries were submitted in table mats in 
which twill, overshot, bronson and other traditional 
weaves were threaded. However, the most interesting 
pieces had not been woven “as drawn in.”” Some of the 
weavers used rough textured novelty yarns which dis- 
guised the threading and showed thought and experi- 
mentation behind the designing. In photograph No. 1 
three place mats are shown. The lower one, woven by 
Germaine Ratte of Worcester, had a 20/2 natural cotton 
warp, threaded to the windflower pattern, with wefts of 
dark natural linen boucle and a fine silver guimpe. Nap- 
kins were woven of 12 lea dark natural linen. The 
center mat was entered by Ruth Currey, weaving in- 
structor at the Craft Center in Worcester. Warp and 
weft materials were a 7/1 cattail brown and chartreuse 
linen and a heavy silver guimpe. The twill and plain 
weave were threaded on six harnesses and the stripe 
was threaded and woven on two sides only for asym- 
metrical balance. The top mat was on a cotton warp ware ‘ Se wee’ 
with a weft of a white synthetic straw-like material and heat? iE eae me Ate © Gee 
green lurex, threaded to a summer and winter draft ‘eel 


{Rem ©; 
A 
5 wal 


which gave interesting texture on a firm mat. This set 
was sent in by Laura E. Ralston, a member of the 
Berkshire Hills Society of Arts and Crafts. 

Beatrice and Viola Anderson of East Gloucester ex- 
hibited some very fine pieces in the rug and upholstery 


Reading down. Wall hanging by Patricia Hill. 

Rya rug, red wool, Viola’ Anderson, left, and cut pile 
rug by Beatrice Anderson, right. 

Auto robe, 8-harness twill, by Ruth Currey, left, and 
upholstery by Beatrice Anderson, right. 

Mats, top by Laura E. Ralston, center by Ruth Cur- 
rey, bottom by Germaine Ratte. 

All pieces are described in the tect. 
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groups. Photograph No. 2 pictures a deep red wool rya 
rug on a heavy linen warp, woven by Viola Anderson. 
The borders were of dark and light undyed wools with 
braided linen fringes at 2 ends. Beatrice Anderson’s cut 
pile rug, 6 by 8 feet was in beautiful shades of blue- 
gray wool with star or snow-flaked shaped motifs in vari- 
ous pastels. Her 5-yard upholstery length (photograph 
No. 3, right) of various natural and beige colored yarns 
included some similar to jute and viscose blends, which 
made an unusually firm, long-wearing textile. The subtle 
variation in the spacing of the warp stripes added much 
interest, and showed thoughtful designing. A 3-part 
screen was also shown from the Anderson workshop, 
woven of interlacing rushes. All entries had faultless 
and inspiring werkmanship. 

A wall hanging in log cabin threading of linen and 
cotton warps in gray, white and black showed the design 
possibilities of this simple threading. Weft material was 
of heavy cotton filler, carpet warp and metallic yarns. 
Photograph No. 4 illustrates this interesting piece, woven 
by Patricia Hill from Lincoln. 

Another entry by Mrs. Currey, was an 8-harness twill 
double-woven auto robe. (photograph No. 3, left) The 
upper surface was a Wallace tartan in red, yellow and 
black wool. The under surface, closely interwoven was 
solid dark green wool. Directions for this particular 
project in double-weaving were published in a bulletin 
of the Shuttle Craft Guild of Kelseyville, California. It 
was planned by the director, Harriet Tidball. 

Many other fine entries in weaving included drapery 
by Alice N. Parker of Holden, who exhibited a natural 
colored length woven on a rayon novelty, chenille and 
cotton warp with similar weft materials. Heavy gray 
chenille and gold metallic yarns were also spaced at ir- 
regular intervals in the weft to make a contemporary 
textile of fine drz aping quality. Robenia Myrer-Hendrich’s 
linen drapery was in shades of green with metallic. Mar- 
garet Stanley of Pittsfield effectively used in an original 
manner an interlocking tapestry-like technique in design- 
ing her table mats and a pillow cover. 

—Rutn Currey 





The Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas met in 
the Art rooms and the Library Auditorium of North 
Texas State College in Denton, Texas, May 8-9. Ru- 
colph Fuchs of the college art department, chairman of 
the conference, planned the program of outstanding 
talks and demonstrations. Mrs. C. Johnson of Gra- 
ham discussed the many native materials and their uses. 
Dr. Cora Stafford of the North Texas art department 
gave an excellent talk on good design and color in weav- 
ing. Students of Rudolph Fuchs’ weaving class demon- 


Reading down. First award, a linen, rayon, 
cotton, metallics. Mrs. Blanche Hardt, San Antonio. 

First award, rug, jute warp, wool chenille weft. John 
Lahee, Dallas. 

Second award, drapery, 
Coulter, Bryan. 

Best in show and first award for upholstery, woven 
of silk, linen, rayon. lurex, cotton, and nylon. Mrs. 
Florence Hickman, Dallas. 

First, native materials, window blind of cotton, linen, 
rayon, match-stick bamboo. Mrs. Claiborne Johnson, 
Dallas. 


cotton and rayon. Doris 
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strated weaving on a double warp beam loom and on a 90- 
inch loom. At the luncheon each place was set with a 
placemat of bamboo, jute, linen, and cotton woven by Mr. 
Fuchs and each person was given a mat as a souvenir. 
The main feature of the conference was a style show 
where members modeled their own woven garments. 
There also was an exhibition of ancient and modern 
weaving from Peru presented by Mrs. J. P. Haley of 
Austin. Several hundred books on weaving and dyeing 
were assembled and displayed by Rudolph Fuchs. 

The large exhibition of weaving by members showed 
a general improvement by all weavers, and work was 
displayed so that all articles could be examined closely 
and easily. Judges were Mrs. Meda Johnston of Wichita 
Falls, James Hineman of Longview, and Mrs. Bliss 
McManus of Dallas. Mrs. Johnston gave an unusually 
good discussion of the show, with emphasis on why the 
prize winners were chosen. 

The entries were in nine classifications, with the fol- 
lowing winners: upholstery, Mrs. Florence Hickman, 
Dallas; Rudolph Fuchs, Denton; drapery, Mrs. Blanche 
Hardt, San Antonio, Doris Coulter, Bryan; suiting, Mrs. 
Rhea Ullestad, Oklahoma City, Mrs. Kay Maxham, 
San Antonio; dress fabrics, Mrs. Nadine Speck, Dallas, 
Mrs. Frances Stark, San Antonio; stoles, Mrs. Florence 
Hickman, Dallas, Rudolph Fuchs, Denton; rugs, John 
Lahee, Dallas, Mrs. G. January, Wilmington, Ohio; 
native materials, Mrs. C. H. Johnson, Dallas, Mrs. 
Helen Bourgeois, Houston; linens, Mrs. Margaret 
Sheppard, Houston, Mrs. Kay Maxham, San Antonio; 
miscellaneous, Mrs. Margaret Sheppard, Houston, Mrs. 
Dorothea Engleman, Fort Worth. Mrs. Florence Hick- 
man also won the grand prize for her upholstery. 

The next conference will be held in Houston next 
May. 

Mrs. Gladys Marietta of Dallas was president of the 
Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas for the 1953- 
1954 year, and she did much to make the conference a 
success. 

Mrs. Marietta is chairman of the exhibition committee 
for the special invitational show with which the State 
Fair of Texas will honor Texas artist-craftsmen this 
year. The exhibition will be held in the new women’s 
building October 9-24. Approximately 60 craftsmen in 
various fields have been invited. 





Vacation styles for 1954 provided the theme for the 
fifth annual style show of the Portland, Oregon, Hand 
Weavers held ‘the evening of May 13. Garments were 
modeled against a colorful background of travel posters 
with Mrs. Dudley Starr, as commentator. Miss Bess 
Barton wrote the script. 

Programs not only were clever and colorful, with 
fashion sketches and a swatch on each, but they also 
provided in many cases an unusual amount of informa- 
tion about the materials shown—kind of yarn, type of 
weave, threading. and ends to the inch. Such informa- 
tion always adds interest to any exhibition of hand- 
woven textiles. 

The 62 entries were classified as travel togs, sports- 
wear, afternoon and evening wear, and miscellaneous 
accessories. Each group of models appeared first on the 
stage and then walked around through the audience in 
order to allow a closer inspection of the garments. 

The grand prize winning entry was a coat dress of 
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Yarns For Handweavers 


Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Fine multicolor decorative yarns 


Sample card: $1.00 


CAMILDALE, INC. 





HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 
REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Yeors 


Instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . . TH EPondlotov SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


(a herald 
<<a; |ooms 





Agencies for 
Herald Looms 


are still available. 











Inquiries welcome 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 
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Section of chapel hanging, double cloth of padded wool, 
linen supported lurex, and lurex, by Mrs. L. W. Peay. 
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McKnight Publications 
WEAVING 
HANDCRAFTS 


By Marthann Alexander. This book presents varied weaving 
techniques and understanding of yarns and cloth that 
youngsters or grown-ups can handle and enjoy. Shows how 
to make and use inexpensive equipment. For schools or 
individuals—includes how to make i mats, pot holders, 
belts, purses, rugs and many other items. $1.25 


MC KNIGHT & MC KNIGHT 


Dept. 292, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, Illinois 





Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. Take weaving at 


KARIN’S SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 
KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Santa Barbara, Calif. Telephone 5-8815 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at University of Alaska) 


Studio Is Open 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Instructions: 10 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Evenings 7 to 9—Monday, Wednesday and Friday 





Courses for advanced students of weaving, 
ceramics, metalsmithing, design, painting and 
sculpture, and for graduates in architecture. 
Degrees offered: M. Arch., B.F.A., and M.F.A. 
Fall term opens September 13; spring term, 
January 31. 


C R A N BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





_ 


The Banff School of Fine Arts 
23rd Summer Session—July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 








Banff, Alberta 














G. H. Gustafson received honorable mention for sport 


coat woven by his wife. Mrs. Robert Fergerson models 
red skirt woven by Nina Picking. 

Italian dupion silk on a silk warp, woven by Mrs. 
George W. Dickie and _ tailored by Dorothy Sibert. 


Several cocktail dresses, one in white and others in 
brilliant halter top of solid 
copper, woven by Nellie Haefliger to wear with a copper 
print evening skirt, attracted much attention. 

In the travel group Mrs. Harry Buckley received hon- 
orable mention for a wool and rayon coat, woven with 
nine different threads in the warp and featuring several 
new tailoring details. Another honorable mention went to 
Dudley Peabody’s gray suit, woven by Mrs. Richard 


shades, were shown. A 


Mayberry. A rayon, nylon and wool jacket, of smooth 
and nubby yarns in navy and turquoise, was treadled in 
twill with imprisoned sequins put in by the pillow tub- 
ing method. This was woven by Marie Weber. Mrs. 
Mary Bogan modeled her white suit and hat made from 
material exhibited at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Miss Martha Ebener was awarded a prize for her 
broken twill coat and skirt of tweed yarn; Mrs. R. M. 
Kell for a purple afternoon dress of nylon and wool, and 
Miss Hilma J. Peterson for two white bags of nylon 
parachute cord trimmed with Russian laid-in design. G. 
H. Gustafson’s jacket, woven by Mrs. Gustafson, won 
an honorable mention. 

The sportswear group was highlighted by several 
sports-in-action entries, led by Dr. Marlowe Dittebrandt 
accompanied by her Labrador, modeling a red and black 


Jan Lisenby (right) shows stylish cocktail dress. Mrs. 
Karl D. Henze models multi-colored skirt, both hits at 
the fifth annual handweavers style show of the Portland, 
Ore. Hand Weavers’ Guild. Theme was ‘Vacation 
Styles for 1954.” Skirt woven by Martha Ebener and 
won a first prize. Dress woven by Bess Casserly. 
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SAVE WHEN YOU BUY 
SAVE WHEN YOU USE 


LECLERC 





7 models 
7 widths 


finest craftsmanship 





fully guaranteed 


representatives throughout U.S.A., Canada 


we help with easy shipping arrangements 


FREE Send for free folder and 
complete literature. 
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759-a L‘Isletville 6 








LECLERC 
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P.Q., Canada 








houndstooth sports shirt. Following her was Dr. Walter 
Hayes, complete with fishing gear and wading boots, 
modeling a plaid shirt. Both shirts were woven by Mrs. 
Dell Hayes. Two brothers, Lee and Eric Jensen, proudly 
wore the ski sweaters woven and tailored by their 
mother, Mrs. Norris Jensen. G. W. Dickie looked hand- 
some in the sports coat woven by Mrs. Dudley Starr. 
The jury consisted of Miss Ruth Halvorson, Mrs. 
J. W. Friedel, and Mrs. J. T. Hamilton. Mrs. Arthur 


Gibson was general chairman of the show. 





The newly organized York State Craftsmen, stag- 
ing their first craft fair at Ithaca August 19-21, began 
at a point which many much older craft organizations are 
still trying to reach. Work in all crafts was of exception- 
ally high quality and everything on display and for sale 
had passed a highly competent and critical jury. The work 
was beautifully displayed in the Annex building of Ithaca 
College, one of the sponsors, and large classrooms were 
available for seminars and demonstrations. 

Demonstrations were continuous and covered a wide 
range of interests—the most comprehensive and _ inter- 
esting program the editor of this magazine has ever seen. 

With an attendance of 3,500 who paid 50 cents admis- 
sion, enthusiastic response from the community, satis- 
factory sales, and many out of state visitors, the organ- 
ization is planning a more comprehensive fair next year. 
In addition to Ithaca College, the craftsmen received as- 
sistance from the Ithaca Chamber of Commerce and the 
Finger Lakes Association. 

Eight of the 19 craftsmen awarded blue ribbons and 
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p Xweavine 
~~ —s SUPPLY CO. 
is proud to present 
a New “All Purpose” Electric 







HAN 


BOBBIN and WARP WINDER 





Will wind bobbins, quills, spools and tubes of most 
all sizes up to 8° in length. 


With simple adapter will also wind cones. 
Equipped with rheostat to control speed 
Only $22.50 f.o.b. Los Angeles 
LOOMS EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES YARNS 
GRANT HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 


3186 West Pico Boulevard Los Angeles 19, California 
Phone: Republic 3-4653 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS 








HANDSOME PERMANENT BINDERS 
FOR 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like covers—preserve maga- 
zines indefinitely—instructions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 complete years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 


Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order, with check enclosed, to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops 
For information write the Registrar 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 
A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 844"" x 10/2'’—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 


if check is with order. 
Pennsylvanians add 1% Sales Tax. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 





SOMETHING NEW — “WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT” 
Assembled in loose leaf note book form, actually a study in over- 
shot weave. A thorough, detailed understanding of its possibilities. 
ranging from the traditional to the contemporary—all on the 
same threading. Not honeysuckle. Approximately fifteen woven 
samples attached. 

While they last—send $10.00 for your copy. 
Alena M. Reimers, West Pines Hotel, Joliet, Ill. 


LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 














Reading down. Houndstooth tweed in maroon, green, and 
white Pent wool. Handcrafted shuttles. Both by Edward 
Bosworth, Ithaca. Court of Honor. Y ork State Craft Fair. 
Table cloth, blue linen with silver metallic, Mrs. Nelson 
Spencer, Angelica. Three place mats, Kathryn Lathrop 
Welch, Angelica. Court of Honor. Right, gray and white 
linen, shown in Good Design. Yellow casement cloth, 
“Sunlight,” Mrs. Matthew Herron, Rochester. Court of 
Honor. . 
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i: Your (he ohemsihd Tas Beautiful 


LOOM TESTED YARNS from Shuttlecraft 


Equal the Most 
Personalized Christmas Gift 
One Could Give! 


Rich material created by your own handiwork. 
Gorgeous fabrics woven in designs not to be found 
anywhere. Choice of imported and domestic yarns. 
















/ 


P. O. BOX 917 ° PROVIDENCE 1 


placed in a special Court of Honor were weavers : Edward 
B. Bosworth, Ithaca, length of houndstooth tweed, and 
four wood shuttles; Margaret Carnahan, Orchard Park, 
wool afghan, tan, pink, and green with black twill stripes ; 
Ruth Herron, Rochester, yellow casement cloth; Mary 
Knickerbocker, Bangall, patterned gray linen place mats ; 
Elberta Marsh, Buffalo, length of brown tweed; Nelson 
P. Spencer, Angelica, two sets of place mats; Kathryn 
Lathrop Welch, Angelica, group of nine pieces, including 
linen place mats and a black wool stole ; A. P. Whittemore 
Jr., Middleport, luncheon set. 

Weaving was marked by simplicity of design, a variety 
of techniques including some good damask, a fine color 
range, and a fresh approach to familiar articles, notably 
baby blankets, scarfs, and place mats, the latter especially 
too often suffering from a repetition of familiar design or 
too much of a straining for new effects. Freakish original- 
ity was lacking. The general impression was of something 
different in handwoven fabrics of sound construction 
whether for drapery, upholstery, or apparel. 

The work of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Spencer and Kath- 
ryn Lathrop Welch was marked with great distinction, 
as usual. They are masters in the use of natural: tones of 
linen with a muted color range. Miss Helen Hill of Free- 
ville had some exceptionally good dress materials, in fine 
cotton, cotton and linen, and all linen, producing attractive 
colors by combinations of white and colored yarns. Bessie 
Stowell of Woodstock showed attractive silk scarfs and 
other articles. 

Among other weavers represented were: Dr. Christian 
Stevenson, Mrs. Edward B. Bosworth, Mrs. Richard 
Jones, Mrs. Harold Smith, Mrs. John R. King, Mrs. 
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We are glad to suggest material, 
amount needed, etc. Warps pre- 
pared to your specifications. 


Mail a card today to— 


SHUTTLECRAFT of R. I. 





FREE SAMPLES 
Yours For The Asking 


A veritable rainbow bursting with 
color. 

Wool, Worsted, Mohair — Camel's 
Hair, Alpaca — Cotton, Silk, Linen, 
Rayon, Nylon, Orlon, Dacron, Acri- 
lon, Vicara, Tinsels, Novelty, Nub 
and Blends 

Over 100 shades and materials. 

Send for them today. 

Our response will be prompt. 














. RHODE ISLAND 


Harold Garrett, Elizabeth B. Wells, Mrs. Charlotte Jayne, 
Mrs. Zelda A. Conwell, Mrs. Arthur Pieringer, Mrs. 
Mabel C. Thompson, Mrs. Harrie D. Kinderbaker, Miss 
Mary B Harding, Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross, Mrs. John 
Trefts, and Mrs. Zella Steele. 

The weaving program was under the direction of Miss 
Ross. Demonstrations were given by Mrs. Welch, Mrs. 
Evelyn Neher of New Canaan, Connecticut, Miss Lillian 
Hunter of Bethel, Vermont, and members of the local 
weaving groups. The spinners attracted a great deal of 
attention. Mrs. Gertrude Teetor of Ithaca spun wool 
yarn and Mrs. Charles Lyons of Byron spun the hair 
of her St. Bernard dogs. Several different types of looms 
were in use with a variety of yarns. In addition to the 
demonstrations Miss Ross also had arranged a compre- 
hensive display of yarns and other materials from well- 
known suppliers to handweavers which visitors found of 
great interest. 

Other demonstrations included pottery, jewelry mak- 
ing, violin making, Early American decoration, rug hook- 
ing, and wood cuts. Mrs. C. H. Myers demonstrated 
bookbinding and Max Adjarian, bookbinder and restorer 
for Cornell University Library, demonstrated gilding on 
leather and showed rare books, end papers, tools and 
bookbinding equipment. There was a display of steps in 
making stained glass from the Keck Studio, Syracuse. 

Undoubtedly one reason for the success of the fair 
was the careful planning which preceded it. Craft classi- 
fications and the type of work included in each were 
clearly defined and prospective exhibitors notified as far 
in advance as possible. The following were admissable, 


subject to jury: metals and gems; ceramics; textiles 
J jury g 
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4 HARNESS FOLDING LOOM 


$22.95, plus postage 


PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


All Steel and Aluminum 
Weaves 17” Material 


Assembled or disassembled in a few min- 


utes. Folds into neat steel carrying case 
with handle. 


cm Ideal for a second loom. 
Excellent for students, 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels—warping frames 
String heddles—shuttles 
Benches—reeds—swifts 

raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





teachers and hospitals. 


vvv 


Good for patterns and samples. 
Distributed by 
D. B. LARSON 


Box 45, Honolulu, Hawaii 








EDNA SWARD BURCHARD 
Designer-W eaver 
Studio—367 Euclid Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Private and Class Instruction, 
Beginners and Advanced 


RAW SILK YARN 
New Supplies of 
NOIL SILK YARNS 
Send for Samples 


R. LANDES 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


4735 6th N.E. 








THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


340 Amsterdam Ave. (at 76th St.) 
N. Y. 24, Telephone: TR 3-0507 


ANNOUNCES THREE 
WORKSHOP COURSES FOR ADULTS 


beginning Oct. 18, under the direction of 
FLORENCE E. HOUSE 
Instructor of W eaving, Columbia University 
Course 1: Weaving for beginning and advanced 
students. 


Course 2: Preparing natural fibres for weaving; 
carding and spinning wool and cot- 
ton; reeling silk; processing flax from 
straw to fiber. 

Course 3: Bookbinding for beginning and ad- 
vanced students. 

Certificate awarded upon completion of each course. 


LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 


Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


Dept. HW-40, 230 Wood St. 








Starter Kit 


Includes BOB-IN-BOARD, 8 
BOB-INS, pins, patterns, yarn 
and easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for making collar, 2 


lace edgings, braids and 
fringes. 
omplete, Postpaid $6.50 


NO C.0.D.s please. 


BOB-IN-BOARD 


uses yarns, straw, raffia, ribbons to make 


| HAT BRAIDS Interchangeable 
COLLARS “ow tl a oe 
STOLES entirely anata 
BELTS until piece is 
| TRIMS Patented prong as on 
FRINGES -IN holds every 


working material firmly 


LACE YARDAGE . LT me 
LACE CORNERS is in action 


Reading Penna. 
Phone 5-1935 





Private lessons by appointment. 


Our special catalogue, Gifts for Children, | 
will be ready in November. 


| PRUDENTIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
305 McClatchy Bldg. 


DEPT. HC UPPER DARBY, PENNA. 








(weaving, hooked rugs, block prints, silk screen prints, 
stenciling) ; leather; wood; glass; plastics; diversified 
combinations of materials (bookbinding, clocks, musical 
instruments) ; wallpaper and wall coverings. 

The following divisions within the crafts were specified : 

Designer crafts, original in design and execution, but 
‘ot obvious copies of contemporary design. 

Traditional—work using classical, historical or heir- 
loom motifs or designs and authentic reproductions of 
objects of historical value. 

Folk—basketware, Indian crafts, handmade brooms, 
among others. 

Sports—fly-tying, archery equipment, 
decoy ducks. A sail boat also was exhibited. 

Work of exceptional merit or originality of design not 
specified in the above categories was judged individually. 

The following were excluded: the fine arts; photog- 
raphy ; home arts such as knitting, crocheting, tatting and 
needlework ; edibles; objects made from kits; commer- 
cially made objects, bought and decorated ; quantity me- 
chanical reproductions. 

Members of the jury were: Kathryn Wellman, director 
of arts and crafts for the Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, weaver; John Prip, School for 
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snowshoes, 


American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York, silversmith ; 
Rune Weckner, Genesee, Pennsylvania, sales and adver- 
tising manager; Elfriede Abbe, Ithaca, New York, 
sculptor and printmaker; Albert Force, Ithaca, New 
York, connoisseur of traditional crafts. 

Co-chairmen for the fair were Miss Helen J. Cady, 
associate professor, department of housing and design at 
Cornell University and Raymond T. Fox, instructor in 
the floriculture department at Cornell. 

Seminar sessions were conducted by Miss Wellman 
on weaving, Robert Turner of Alfred Station on pottery, 
and Mrs. Mildred Meskil, business consultant of the 
woman’s program, New York State Department of Com- 
merce, on pricing and marketing. 

Membership is open to all New York State residents, 
including New York City. There are four types of mem- 
bership: professional, avocational with intention of be- 
coming professional, crafts associate (hobbyist, craft 
scholar, or persons interested in the craft movement ) 
and patron. 

Objectives of the organization are to encourage the 
production of fine quality handcraft, and to promote an 
educational program for craftsmen and the public as well 
as to provide markets. 
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YARNS DESIGNED 


Loop H Linen 
Boucle ~ Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
Ww 
mnet E Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub Vv ——T 
Ratina l Novelty 
SS  (harentiend 
Spiral G ercerize 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 
for Craftsmen 


Art Monograms and Alphabets $1.25 
Heraldic Designs, condensed 1.50 
Jewelry Making, Engraving 2.75 


Research and Designing 


V. C. BERGLING, Publisher 


Box 523 Coral Gables, Florida 
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A—J holes when using live linen 
8 —for wool or heavy linen 
C—Ffor running twe colors 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

















O—1eng Bobbin for single color [No 4.......$3.50 es. 
° No. 8 3.95 ec. 
@ Work two colors on one shuttle No. 11 4.95 ec. 
@ we ne « » finest ber 
eg og Pe ER, Anson EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ath, Birch, White Ook 4-Inch 50 ee 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS h. cone a = 
Secur od! . . . Lerge copecity! ine ohines 
cee iain a ee DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8 - Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 11 - Inch 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25« for 
1415 S.E. Ewnth Ave. Postage 
Portland 14, Oreaon 








lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


al. 4-7363 
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Weaving Jr. 


The author of this handbook is a 
successful teacher of weaving and has 
found that “it is a thrill to build a loom 
and weave a fabric.” The construction 
of the necessary equipment and ac- 
companying weaving procedure are 
given for the 16 weaving methods 
which include Hungarian weaving, 
finger weaving, spool weaving, waffle 
weaving, card weaving, and inkle 
weaving. All of these have “been suc- 
cessfully used in presenting weaving 
to children in the Indiana public 
schools,” and the material is based on 
the author’s studies in both this coun- 
try and abroad. The book closes with 
a brief glossary and 19 usable har- 
monious color combinations. 
Weaving Handcraft by Marthann 
Alexander. McKnight & Me- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois. 6 x 
9, 94 pages, paper, $1.25. 





Apologies to the Talbots 


In the article on the Talbot 
weavers which appeared in the Sum- 
mer, 1954, issue, several lines were 
inadvertently omitted. They are as 
follows : 

One commission to which the Tal- 
bots look back with great pleasure 
was that for the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Paulinus, at Clairton, 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the depression, when many steel- 
works in the parish were out of 
work, Father Lonergan, the priest 
in charge, who had had architectural 
training, decided that the men of the 
parish could build a new church. All 
of the construction was done by the 
steelworkers and most of the work 
in the interior, including the orna- 
mental iron work and polychromed 
beams in the ceiling. The dossal cloth 
was 15 feet wide and 17 feet high 
and required, with the other hang- 
ings, 200 yards of fabric, all woven 
of spun silk in blue and gold. The 
ceiling of the canopy was of gold. 
The valance and bands were woven 
of red and gold silk. On the red field 
of the valance the Introit was em- 
broidered by the nuns. 

The Talbots’ extensive textile re- 
search has led to other interesting 
commissions. They undertook the 
restoration of a set of famous 
fifteenth century tapestries owned by 
Temple University in Philadelphia. 








How to 
Sell 

Your 
Handicrafts 


By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
hand-made product and want to make it 
pay, this new, up-to-date book will show 
you how, where and when to sell it. How 
to price your product, how to know its 
salability, how to sell it through stores— 
these are just a few of the chapters that will 
show you how to turn your craft ability into 
solid and regular cash. It’s the first practical 
reference—and hand-book on the subject—by 
a national authority on handicraft problems. 


$2.75 
Order from your bookstore or send 
coupon below. 





DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. H-10 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


I enclose 0 check, 0 money order for 
$2.75 for my copy of HOW TO SELL 
YOUR HANDICRAFTS. Please send 
postpaid to 














Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





SOMETHING NEW! 


FOUR completely NEW leaflets. 
EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coats @© #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ +14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
BEACH TOGS @e #18 RUGS, Mats. 

GUM CLOTH, GRAPH SHEETS & COVERS. DRAW 
IN HOOKS. MINIATURE SHUTTLES (lapel pin). 
One-snap cords for treadies. PICK UP shuttles 
for leno. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 
“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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Good Design 


(Continued from page 14) 


tion of both the Museum and the 
Mart. Officials of the Mart, accord- 
ing to Wallace O. Ollman, general 
manager, had been warned repeatedly 
that such an exhibition would not be 
a success. However, in a speech at 
the opening of the first New York 
show Mr. Ollman declared that 
Good Design had been the Mart’s 
most promising project. Although it 
was true that some people thought 
The Mart’s directors were crazy to 
embark on such a project, they had 
seen it work out to extremely suc- 
cessful practical applications. 

Another reason for this pioneer 
venture in cooperation between art 
and industry was recognition by the 
Museum of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of every day objects in the 
creation of public taste, according to 
John Hay Whitney, trustee of the 
Museum. 

The first exhibition attracted 
crowds of manufacturers and re- 
tailers, as well as prospective indi- 
vidual customers, who may have 
come to scoff but remained to buy. 
A few shows later, after observing 
the list of selections made by the 
public, it was apparent, the Museum 
announced, that the public “has a 
more definite idea of what it wants 
in home furnishings than retailers in 
the field.” 

Among the reasons for this favor- 
able public response may be the fact 
that Good Design is open on a year 
round basis in Chicago and that it 
is always open to the public while 
many home furnishings exhibitions 
have been for the trade only. 

Handwoven fabrics appeared in 
the first show and have continued to 
appear, along with handcraft in other 
fields. 

Handweavers represented in the 
first exhibition—some with hand- 
woven and others with fabrics de- 
signed for machine production—in 
cluded: Anni Albers, Michael Belan- 


Reading down. Upholstery, goat’s 
hair, linen, cotton, synthetic yarn, 
natural tones, striped with black and 
gray. Jack Lenor Larsen. 1954. 

“Cassius,” ramie casement cloth in 
black and white stripes and gray and 
white stripes by Emily Belding for 
Habitat Associates. 100 Museum 
Selections. 
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gie, Henning Watterston, Marii 
Ehrman, Dorothy Liebes, Rowan- 
trees Inc., Reg/Wick (trade name 
for Else Regensteiner and Julia 
McVicker), Gladys Brophil, Magel 
Chance, and Marianne Strengell. In 
the Summer, 1951 showing, fabrics 
came from Emily Belding, Maud 
Fredin-Fredholm, and an interesting 
group of handtufted carpets from 
Joseph B. Platt and Leo J. Mahsoud. 

The work of these weavers also 
has appeared in later shows. Other 
American weavers represented are: 
Ruth Adler, Joseph D. Acton, Madge 
Friedman, Alexander Girard, Max- 
well Hawker, Boris Kroll, Jack 
Lenor Larsen, Evelyn Hill, Lyda 
Weyl, Sonya Leach, and _ Isabel 
Scott. Table mats, listed under table- 
ware in the catalogue, came from 
Hal Painter, Kathryn Lathrop 
Welch, Josephine Harrison, Dodie 
Childs (produced by Bill Carter), 
and Eskanian-MacIntyre. Mats also 
were shown from Swedish Home- 
craft. 

Foreign handweavers include 
Maud Fredin-Fredholm, Alice Lund, 
C. Wenk, Agnete Gjodvod, Tao Peng 
Sananikorn and Haji Haroon, who 
wove for Thaibok Fabrics, and a 
group of handweaves from India dis- 
played by Lowell Groves and Knoll 
Textiles, Inc. 

Floor coverings in the five years 
have been both hand and machine 
made. Among handmade selections 
have been V’Soske rugs. 

Selection of items, to quote from 
the current catalog, is based on eye- 
appeal, function, construction, and 
price, with emphasis on the first. 
Items are chosen from thousands 
sent in by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors and more requested by the 
Good Design staff who shop whole- 
sale and retail markets, scan trade 
and consumer publications. An item 
is eligible if it can be bought in the 
U.S.A. market, if it is new in this 
market since the previous show, and 
if it does not attempt to imitate the 
past. Home made or foreign, machine 
made or handcraft, all are acceptable 
for selection. 

Selection committees are appointed 
each season by the Museum of 
Modern Art. They consist of one 
business man actively interested in 
art or design; one designer, crafts- 
man or teacher; and the director, 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., who acts as 
committee chairman. A majority vote 
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of the committee is final. Entries 
must be in production at the time the 
show opens, and must have been in- 
troduced to the market in the pre- 
ceding six months. 

Of general trends in home furn- 
ishings, as illustrated in the Winter, 
1954, show, the selection committee 
noted that two, observable in the 
past, continued to flourish; the form- 
al modern which stresses clear-cut 
shapes, precise details, smooth sur- 
faces, definite colors and black and 
white; and the informal modern ap- 
proach which is softer in line, flows 
from one shape into another, makes 
use of rough, homespun textures and 
muted and natural tones. Each con- 
tinues to appeal to its own con- 
sumers, meeting their needs with its 
own designers. Yet to some degree 
these two trends in modern are suf- 
ficiently flexible to be used in com- 
bination just as modern furnishings 
are successfully combined with those 
of other periods. 

Of the “100 Museum Selections,” 
Mr. Kaufmann says that they present 
a unique symbol of the tide of Ameri- 
can taste today. From this exhibition 
much can be learned about the look 
of future U. S. homes and about the 
commerce that supplies them. A little 
more than half of the 100 products 
selected are designed or made in the 
United States, and a little less than 
half abroad. 

He points out that, in home furn- 
ishings design, American talents have 
devoted themselves to technologically 
advanced materials and _ processes 
whose beauty characterizes our in- 
dustrial productivity and is now cap- 
tured to embellish our homes. Euro- 
peans—not insensitive to these 
trends—have been able to make their 
heritage of craftsmanship speak the 
language of the present. Americans 
lead in experimentation; the Euro- 
peans in tradition revived. As a result 
the American consumer enjoys a 
combination of U.S. ingenuity and 
European artistry. 

As a forecast of home furnishings 
design, the anniversary exhibition in- 
cludes seven displays especially pre- 
pared by leading centers of designer 
training in the United States as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Institute of Design of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Pratt 
Institute, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, University of Georgia, and 
North Carolina State College. 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 
Easy to follow! Complete weaving directions with 
swatches! Contemporary designs for 4 harness 
looms. 
Series 6—Monthly, November 1954 thru ny! 
1955—7 issues plus Bonus Issue 5 
Selection 5 back isues $6.50—1 issue 1.50 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 AND 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
handweavers by producer of top Sr ege | up- 
holstery, drapery, and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 


All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 








PATERNAYAN 


COLORAMA IN YARNS 


Over 250 colors with 

more than five shade 

variations to each color 

Paternayan quality yarns for 

needlepoint, petit point, tap- 
estries and rugs 


Paternayan — first in color, first 
in quality. 


Samples on request. 


PATERNAYAN BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd Street New York 1 
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High School Prize Weaving On ‘Tour 


For the second year, work of the 20 prize winners in 
weaving in the National High School Art Exhibition, 
under the auspices of Scholastic Magazines will be made 
available to weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, schools, 
and other interested groups by the Lily Mills of Shelby, 
North Carolina, sponsor of the weaving section of this 
competition since 1952. 

Announcement of the availability of the 1953 prize win- 
ning pieces aroused such great interest that the collection 
is still on tour, with the company unable to meet many 
requests because of conflicting dates. The 1954 exhibition 
is now open for booking. 

The work of the high school weavers always has been 
judged by expert weavers and other authorities in the 
field of textiles who have found that the student work has 
compared favorably in imaginative approach, design, and 
technique with that of much older and more experienced 
craftsmen. 

Judges have approached their task with an unusual 
degree of enthusiasm because of the exceptionally good 
work emerging from the many regional contributions, 
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Weaving illustrated on this page won cash awards in 
the Scholastic competition. 

First row: Kay Strawn, 12, Hosford School, Portland, 
Oregon, Elizabeth Wright, black and gold purse; Patty 
Doll, 17, stole, beige with silver thread and Jacqueline 
Fodiman, 17, white stole, both of Los Angeles High 
School, Mrs. Ethel L. Wardrop. 

Second row: Sally Holmes, 17, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Evelyn W. Arnold, for a green 
and brown raffia screen, brown wood, green raffia, dyed 
green reed, brown weed from garden; Jean Soto, 18, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. 
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which have been shown prior to the Carnegie exhibit. 

Judging this year was done by Mrs. Else Regensteiner, 
instructor of weaving in the School of the Chicago Art 
(Institute, and Karl Laurell, head of the department of 
handweaving and textile design at the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester, New York, Institute of Tech- 
nology. Both spent more than the customary day allotted 
to the separate classifications in the competition. and 
pronounced the final selections “a most exciting show.” 

This year 500 prize awards were made in 27 classifica- 
tions. Twenty weavers were selected for cash prizes and 
28 additional had work selected for exhibition out of a 
total of 1,427 examples of painting, sculpture, prints, car- 
toons, ceramics, and other classes of handcraft and art 
shown at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, last May. 

Until fairly recently all crafts were included in one 
classification in this exhibition but, because of many re- 
quests from teachers for separate grouping and because 
of the greatly increasing general interest in handcraft, 
the Scholastic organization set up separate classifications 
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Mavel Vitali, blue and violet table cloth (linen weft on 
mercerized cotton warp); Dolores Morales, 18, square 
stole, red and blue and Margaret Ann Jennings, 17, place 
mat, sticks from date palm, both of Milby High School, 
Houston, Mrs. Mary E. Heickman. 

Third row: Nolan Foster, 17, Milby High School, 
Houston, Texas, Mrs. Heickman, red and black stole 
with metallic thread ; Eve Case, 17, Stamford High School, 
Stamford, Connecticut, Mrs. Nellie B. Burrow, white mat 
en mount; Daniel Simkow, 18, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, Mrs. Mabel Mustonen, linen 
table cloth. 
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Work of the other 10 prize winners is shown on this 
page, with the name of the student listed first, followed 
by the high school and the teacher’s name: 

First row: Joan Stejskal, 13, LaVergne School, Ber- 
wyn, Illinois, Velma M. Stefenson, scarf; Jo Ann White, 
18, East High School, Des Moines, lowa, Mrs. Roena G. 
Clement, white scarf; Eleanore Reed, 18, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York, Ruth Rinker, 
purse. 

Second row: Sandra Breithaupt, 16, Franklin High 
School, Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Evelyn W. Arnold, brown 
screen wall hanging with round and half-round wood in 


which have attracted fine work from young craftsmen. 

Since the high school weavers were given a separate 
classification in the national exhibition in 1949, interest 
among the schools has increased greatly and both prizes 
and place winners have had a much wider geographical 
distribution. 

The following states were represented this year: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New York, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
Texas led with number of prize winners. 

The following weavers’ work was shown at Pittsburgh, 
in addition to the prize winners illustrated. The weaver’s 
name and age are listed first, followed by the high school 
and teacher’s name: Margaret Montello, 15, Edison High 
School, San Jose, California, Glenna C. Harris; Margaret 
Mary Hurst, 13, Antonito (Colorado) Junior High 
School, Sister M. Gratia, O. S. B.; Sharon Lyman, 16, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, Mrs. Jeanette F. 
Lacey ; James Crumb, 18, Norma Lenzeni, 17, East High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. Roena G. Clement; 
Gerry Thompson, 16, Carolyn Wattenberg, 16, Shawnee 
Mission High School, Merriam, Kansas, William H. 
Shaw; Janice Mitchell, 17, Topeka (Kansas) High 
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orange and brown; Kenneth Lemming and Walter Ziglar, 
both 17, Los Angeles High School, Mrs. Wardrop, up- 
holstery for Model T Ford, 1926; Sue Briscoe, 16, Frank- 
lin High School, Portland, Mrs. Arnold, sheer for 
drapery; Jo Frederickson, 14, Kingswood School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, Mrs. Lillian Holm, place mat. 

Third row: Thomas Lostracco, 13, Angleton Junior 
High School, Angleton, Texas, Doris Davidson; Earl 
Rutledge, 17, Milby High School, Houston, Mrs. Heick- 
man, belt of blue, gold, and orange; Mona Rattler, 16, 
Cherokee Indian School, Cherokee, North Carolina, Ethel 
Garnett, rug of tan and brown burlap. 


School, Mrs. Fayeben Wolfe; Judith Waldron Bulmer, 
17, du Pont Manual High School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Laura E. K. Green; Jane Anderson, 17, High School of 
Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts, Mrs. Jacqueline 
W. Hubbard; Joyce Harlan, 12, Sue Hodges, 15, Kathie 
Kyes, 12, Kingswood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, Mrs. Lillian Holm; Lois J. Carmichael, 
17, Carol Cornish, 17, Cass Technical High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, Mrs. Mabel Mustonen; Doris Helen Veal, 
16, Albany (Oregon) Union High School, Betty Holmes; 
June Roman, 17, Franklin High School, Portland, 
Oregon, Mrs. Evelyn W. Arnold; Bonnie Tower, 17, U. 
S. Grant High School, Portland, Margaret Osburn; Elsie 
Sell, 16, Lincoln High School, Portland, Mildred Stein- 
metz; Jean Pierce, 17, North Side High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Mrs. Jessie Shropshire; Nellie Arthur, 
14, Linda Young, 15, Parker Junior High School, Fort 
Worth, Polly Harrison ; Marsha Essex, 15, R. L. Paschal 
High School, Fort Worth, Creola Searcy; Ray Casson, 
17, Margaret Ann Jennings, 17, Lester Pogue, 18, Milby 
High School, Houston, Mrs. Heickman; Karen Yount, 
17, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington, Mrs. 
Gail McDonnell; Charlotte Confare, 14, Peckham Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dorothy Meredith. 
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clip this to get SPECIAL-BY-MAIL! Introductory Offer! 
The COMPLETE HOBBY KIT for ENAMELING! 


7 H The Original! 
trinkiticr. %& 


3° COMPLETE with KILN! 






os 


Now! Fuse molten glass or metal with TRINKIT! Complete 
with kiln, all tools, enamels and parts to make exquisite 
enamel jewelry of everlasting beauty. No special skill needed. 
Easy, fast, fun! Order today—limited quantity. Send check 
or M.O. Money back guarantee. 


ei i 
| PRICE & PRICE, Box 56, Dept. 302, Bloomington, Illinois | 
| Name - | 
| Address 


Dress woven of raw silk and metallic 
yarn, medium green. 


Modesto Fashion Show 


The Modesto, California, Weaver's 
Guild held its second Annual Fash- 
ion Parade at the Del Rio Country 
Club in May with Kay Geary, the 
well-known weaver and teacher, act- 
ing as commentator. 

There were 35 models, all wearing 
handwoven garments fashioned by 
members of the Guild. Among the 
models were several children wear- 
Above. Mother - daughter dresses, ing nubby cottons of fine texture 
white with blue bands. Below. Cotton and trimmed with peasant bands. 
dresses, bands in twill. Afternoon gowns, dinner gowns, 
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DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yaerns 
tastefully selected by 
Scott. ean and usable. 
About 15 Ib. lots. 


exh $10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 

17 East 53rd Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 





sport ensembles, suits, stoles, bags 
and hats were modelled and received 
most enthusiastic applause from the 
more than 250 guests in attendance. 
Many interesting yarns had _ been 
chosen by the weavers and were com- 
bined with metals and other novel- 
ties. Straw drew special interest for 
dress material. 

The spacious Club room was deco- 
rated with bright colored yarn 
flowers and other motifs designed 
and made by the Guild members. A 
large copper bowl on the tea table 
held an arrangement of yarn flowers. 

The Modesto Guild has more than 
40 members and meets the third Fri- 
day of each month except during the 
summer. 

Mrs. Alec Shoob, general chairman 
for the Parade, is an artist and an 
ardent weaver. Many of her beauti- 
ful materials have been exhibited. 
Mrs. Christopher Colombo, president 
of the Guild, last year spent several 
months in France and Italy travel- 
ling and studying. She brought back 
many valuable suggestions. 





Bibliography 


Although the author modestly 


‘ 


states that this handweavers’ index 
“is far from being complete,” it is to 
date the most comprehensive listing 
we have of the books and magazine 
articles which contain material of in- 
terest to handweavers. The references 
are cross-indexed and cover the sub- 
ject from the point of author, design 
& pattern, accessories & equipment, 
procedure & technique, color, texture, 
spinning, yarns and other materials, 
and weaving projects. This reference 
book is an excellent 94 page cover- 
age of publications in English up to 
September 1953, and should be most 
helpful for all handweavers who seek 
information—and who. is not? The 
compiler is the director of handcraft 
for the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade & Industries and the author 
of Key to Weaving and Weaving for 
Beginners. 

Handweavers’ Reference by 
Mary E. Black. Box 14, Bedford, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 8 by 11, 94 
pages, paper. $3.00. 
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Georgetown 
(Continued from page 31) 


Reading down. Cooperative design 
for wall hanging, background of gray 
linen woven by Pleasance Merriman, 
of Georgetown Group, Potomac 
Craftsmen. 

Center, painted wall hanging, Mrs. 
Ellinger. Top left, upholstery by Mrs. 
H. Parker and Mrs. H. G. Bolster; 
left, below, rug by Mrs. Esparza. 

Accessories for powder room. Rug 
in background of heavy cotton, pat- 
tern inlaid in red, green and black 
on white, by Hortense Amram. U p- 
per right, curtain, Mrs. Bolster. Two 
linen bath towels, Miss A. Bernice 
Kinter. 
sign was evolved and as it took defi- 
nite shape, the pieces were pinned in- 
to place. When this part was finished, 
Jane Peckens took it home and with 
exquisite neatness and precision, ap- 
pliqued it all together. She then took 
a heavy cord and laid out the cross 
lines which bound it into a completed 
pattern and these were held in place 
by couching stitches. The colors are 
largely neutral, but with a large rec- 
tangle of warm yellow and an ade- 
quate number of smaller pieces in 
soft reds. It hung on the wall behind 
a chair upholstered in the gold-toned 
fabric. 

An effort such as this is richly re- 
warding. Each of us, seeing our bits 
of work gracing this really lovely 
hanging, felt a greater sense of kin- 
ship with our fellow weavers. Now 
we are discussing what to do with 
our work of art after it has been ex- 
hibited. We have decided that it shall 
be given to a public institution, some 
settlement house or children’s hos- 
pital, perhaps, where it wll grace a 
wall for years, giving pleasure to 
many people. 





Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Weavers’ Guild 


The Halifax Weavers’ Guild, com- 
prising a group of 14 women interest- 
ed in weaving, was organized Febru- 
ary 11, 1944. 

Through the courtesy of the Hand- 
craft Department of the Department 
of Trade and Industry the meetings 
were held in their workshop on Ar- 
gyle Street. Looms belonging to the 
department were made available for 
lessons in weaving. These groups 

(Continued on page 61) 
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WOOLEN YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool for 
HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 
Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 























Weaves belts, 
stoles, guest 
towels, scarfs, 
tapestries, 
place mats, 
ties and sam- 
ple patterns. 


Busy Weaver 


NO. 305 WITH 12” 
METAL REED AND 
OVERHEAD BEATER 
Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine looms. 
2 harness loom, made of wood. Complete with 
instruction booklet. 
$17.95 FOB New York. Shipped Railway Express 
Freight Collect 
@ Excellent for classroom instruction. 
@ Occupational Therapists find it easy for the 
handicapped to operate. Lightweight. 7 Ibs. 
@ Experienced Weavers are excit ebout its 
performance. 
Warped ready for weaving . . . with three shuttles. 
Loom No. 557 with 51" Wooden Reed. $7.50 


delivered. 
LE GOFF CO. 


110 W. 42nd St. LO 3-2836 New York 








THE HEARTZ HAND LOOMS 


are now being built by 
WILLIAM GARDNER, Woodworker 


Epping, New Hampshire 


Prompt Delivery Send for folder. 





south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 
telephone CO 2-4216 
individual instruction under 

personal direction of rie donker bannister. 
. 


rates, including room and board and 
weaving instruction 
by the day $ 8.50 
by the week $55.00 
open all year 
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FURNITURE 


@ Distinctive contemporary furni- 
ture that you can build, weave the 
upholstery and finish yourself . . 

You'll save 50% or more by using 
our metal legs, frames and parts. 


Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 
East Peoria, Iilinois 








SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
¥%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D. 80 Water St., New York 5, N. ¥V. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6. Pa. 





MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 


203 W. 78th Street 
TRafalgar 7-7718 


New York 24, N. Y. 





BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 





Tidball 

(Continued from page 18) 

both individual and class instruction 
around the state. She also took fur- 
ther courses in the fine arts depart- 
ment at Montana State College. In 
1942 she began studying with Mrs. 
Atwater and in 1944 assisted her in 
teaching at the Montana Blind Re- 
habilitation School. The following 
year she taught her own classes. In 
the spring of 1946, she visited Guate- 
mala with Mrs. Atwater, and in the 
fall she took over, from Mrs. At- 
water, The Shuttle Craft Guild, 
which was located at Basin, Mon- 
tana, at that time. During the sum- 
mers of 1946, ’47 and °48, she taught 
weaving in the summer session of the 
University of Montana in Missoula. 
From 1949 until her departure for 
California, she was a regular off- 
campus member of the University 
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faculty, holding accredited classes at 
her studio. 





No. 3. Martin Tidball wearing a 
barbecue apron with red background 
and black line-checks. Two harnesses 
were used to carry the black threads 
which were much heavier than the 
base warp. 

No. 4. The supplemental warp, 
threaded on 6 harnesses, is of heavy 
cotton and rayon novelty yarn with 
base web, threaded on two harnesses, 
of 10/3 cotton. 


In 1948 she was married to Martin 
S. Tidball, who had come from San 
Francisco to follow his profession of 
painter and potter in Montana. The 
following year they moved the studio 
to Virginia City where he became 
actively associated in the Shuttle 
Craft Guild. Last November they 
were able to realize a dream they had 
been holding for the future, that of 
moving to California. Property sud- 
denly became available in a beautiful 
setting in a resort area on the shore 
of Clear Lake, near Kelseyville. Be- 
cause their home is located in a re- 
stricted area, she is no longer able 
to hold classes as she has done in the 
past. However, since her home has a 
guest apartment, she is able to take 
from two to four students for indi- 
vidual instruction. 

In addition to the Handweaver’'s 
Bulletin, the Tidballs publish a 
monthly Styles Sheet and Mrs. Tid- 
ball also sends out regularly The 
Threadbender Newsletter, each 
month with the bulletin. She has also 
published a Handweaver’s /nstruc- 
tion Manual, Weaver's Word Find- 
cr, a hook of weaving terms, and sev- 
eral booklets on various weaving tech- 
niques. Two articles by her have ap- 
peared in Handweaver And Crafts- 
man, in Spring °51 and Winter °52- 
53. 

Soth of the Tidballs have become 
enthusiastic gardeners since moving 
to their new home which is situated 
on a lot 400 feet deep and 100 feet 
wide. Not only does it have an un- 
helievably beautiful location, looking 
out on the huge waters of Clear Lake, 
with its surrounding wooded and hilly 
shoreline, but it is protected by tall 
Konocti Mountain, so that in spite 
of being over 109 miles north of San 
Francisco, it lies in a frost-free area. 
Thus, they are able to have citrus 
fruit and almond trees as well as 
other fruits, berries, vegetables and 
flowers, which they tend in the time 
thev can spare from their weaving, 
writing and publishing. 
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Let HAMMETT’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials. 


Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and _ prices 
foot-treadle and _table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 


263 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 














“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 iessons in the weaving of wearing 
apporc'—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths © direct import ® sample fee of 25¢ 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


this is the famous Swedish bobbin winder 


® prepaid $6.50 


Lillian Hjert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 





AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 
4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” weaving widths 
Jack Type-Rising Shed 
Fly Shuttle beaters for the larger sizes 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Miass 





YOUR OWN LABELS 


a 





Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 
your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 3” long. Also 
available in narrow 5" width without design. 
Washable and dry cleanable. An unusual gift 
idea. 

Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 

or 590 for $6.75; postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD’S DEPT. B 


2236 S$. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE 
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Kathrine Croft of Cedar 


Mary 
City, Utah, won the special prize of- 
fered by Handweaver & Craftsman 
in 1953 for a garment made of hand- 


woven wool in the competition 
“Make it Yourself with Wool,” 
sponsored by The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in 13 western states. Miss Croft, now 
18, is a student in Cedar City High 
School; is president of the girls’ or- 
ganization at the school and in 1953 
attended the Girls State. She also is 
assistant art editor of the school pa- 
per and a member of the Future 
Homemakers of America—girls’ or- 
ganization corresponding to the Fu- 
ture Farmers—ccemposed of students 
in vocational farm and home econom- 
ics courses in high schools. 

The dress material, woven by her 
mother, Mrs. George A. Croft, is of 
turquoise worsted, in tabby weave. 
The border of the stole is woven of 
shades of tan and natural wool, rust, 
soft and Mrs. Croft 
first began weaving as a hobby on a 
loom made by her husband. She re- 
cently taught a 10-week class at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
to which 


green, brown. 


she had “commuted” 265 
miles each way one day a week for 
the class. Mr. Croft also made six of 
the University looms and a loom for 
his eldest daughter, Mrs. Wendle 
Jones, before her marriage clothing 
instructor at the southern branch of 
Utah State Agricultural College in 
Cedar City. She now weaves many 
articles for her home. 








Al LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 






WORSTED 
COTTON 
and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 











CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA~23rd Year 


Weaving 
Ceramics 
Painting 


Jewe! 
Silversnithing 
Cabinet-mcking 
Eno-e’ing 
Men, Women, Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Sculpture 


Bookbindin 
Metalwo 


FALL AND WINTER 
CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic 
requirements. 
Personalized instruction in 
small fall and winter groups. 

Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, leather- 
crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. 
Modern living conditions in a_ beautiful 
mountain countryside. 

Special course in Photography when au- 
tumn colors are at the:r height: October 
11-23. 


Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Pen‘and, North Carolina 











CATHEDRAL WEAVING CENTRE, 
CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
Offer quality wecving yarns. 

2/28s Worsted $3.50 Ib. 7840 yards. 

36 cut Saxony $3.00 Ib. 6400 yards. 

11 cut Cheviot $2 50 Ib. 2200 yards. 

9 cut Harris $2.00 Ib. 1800 yards. 

Linen all counts & colors from $3 Ib. 


Post & packing, up to 3 Ibs., 50c, 7 Ibs. $1 
Orders despatched daily to U.S.A. & Canada 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
THREE STANDARD SIZES 


Folds to 22” 


® Rigid and positive in use 
© Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
® Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 


® Electric winders and other time saving 
Accessories 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
New address: 687 Rombach Avenue 
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SEWING. KNITTING. WEAVING 





with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 


Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%"” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-2, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Since 1866 Manufacturers of 


Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 


Price list on request. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 

601 Fifth Avenue 





New York 17, N. Y. 





Northern California 

(Continued from page 21) 

tion; Annaliese Chrambach, hostess; Mrs. E. F. 
Mitchler, luncheon; Mrs. I. H. Wallace, publicity and 
scrapbooks ; Helen Growe, decorations ; Lois Inglis, gen- 
eral committee and Mrs. Harold Walker, loom demon- 
strations, all of Stockton, and Mrs. Frances Morgan of 
San Francisco, jury. 

Each guild made its own selections for the weaving 
exhibition and on the day preceding the conference, set 
up its display as a unit on tables and racks provided by 
the Stockton Weavers Guild in South Hall of the audi- 
torium building. The result was an extensive show- 
ing of a wide variety of handweaving, ranging from 
traditional through adaptations of traditional to original 
design. Both yardage and made-up pieces were shown, 
including clothing and decorative fabrics. One of the 
must unusual was the color study exhibit entered by 
the Diablo Weavers. This included a well-designed dis- 
play of handwoven color blankets, showing the results 
of crossing colors; notebooks of color swatches from a 
study course, samples of dyed yarns and glass contain- 
ers filled with liquid dyes, The jury named this the 
outstanding display in the exhibition. Another unit of 
special interest to Northern California weavers was the 
extensive and varied display entered by the Southern 
California Handweavers Guild. Gertrude Merrifield, 
retiring president, and Mrs. Hulse, incoming president, 
brought the exhibit to Stockton. A wedding gown, 
showr on a living model, and woven by Margaret King 
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of Vallejo, aroused considerable interest. Made in 
redingote style, the fabric was woven of fine white rayon 
boucle with pearls laid in at widely spaced intervals. 

Other guilds participating in the exhibition included: 
Carmel Craft Guild, Contemporary Handweavers of 
California, Fresno Weavers, Gold Country Weavers, 
Golden Gate Weavers, Loom and Shuttle Guild, Los 
Gatos Weavers Guild, Modesto Weavers Guild, Mission 
Weavers, Redwood Empire Handweavers, Richmond 
Art Center, Santa Barbara Weavers Guild, Sacramen- 
to Weavers Guild, Sonoma County Weavers, Stockton 
Weavers Guild, Vallejo Weavers Guild, Plumes Coun- 
ty Weavers and Round Table Weavers. In addition, the 
Stockton weavers had arranged throughout the main 
auditorium, a number of small interior settings, show- 
ing the use of handwoven fabrics in home decoration, 
which also received mention by the jury. Besides the 
guilds participating in the exhibition, representatives of 
the following guilds were present: Handweavers of the 
Valley, California Handweavers, Unit 2, Yolo County 
Weavers and the Treadlers. Also, the entire class of 25 
students studying under Marianne Rauschnabel at The 
College of Marin were present. 

Since the purpose of the exhibition was educational 
rather than competitive, the jury was instructed to 
select outstanding pieces which they discussed before 
the audience during the luncheon period, pointing out 
reasons for their choice. Owing to the extensive amount 
of fabrics shown, the jury was divided into two sections: 
Beatrice Bernardi, Hilda Dial and Lyle Westergren 
for draperies, upholstery and table linens and Russel 
Groff, Rosalind Ray Watkin and Kamma Zethraus for 
clothing, yardage, and made-up pieces. 

Weavers receiving mention for their work included: 
Ressa Jacobsen; Mrs. H. A. Fleming, Dulcie Johnson, 
Bertha Marshall, Catherine Miller, Jane Barnes, Mrs. 


Charles Luckman, Constance Tydeman, Marian Mur- 
phy, Margaret Gerber, Russ Brown, Anne Blinks, 


Marge Krejcik, Frances Ayres, Kay Kolaska, Helen 
Growe, Alma Lefever, Gladys Smith, Margaret King, 
Edith Garland, Ethel Bates, Winifred Tonkin, Sarah 
Carlson, Polly Yori, Marian Mohn, Anne Mero, Hilde- 
gard Tuffli, Frederick Bro, Glenna Harris, Dorothy 
Bryan, Rae Ann Steffer, and six others whose weaving 
was not labeled. 

The talk on “Structural Weaving” by Trude Guer- 
monprez will be published in Handweaver & Craftsman 
at a later date. 

Demonstrations of weaving techniques were given by 
the following: Kamma Zethraus, knotted rugs; Kay 
Geary, hidden sequin technique; Harriet Douglas Tid- 
ball, double-beam weaving; Everett Gilmore, Finn 
double-weave and Gladys Smith, Mexican lace weave. 
Elizabeth Phillips demonstrated bookbinding with hand- 
woven fabrics. 

Next year’s conference will be held at the Richmond 
Art Center, with the Contemporary Handweavers of 
California, Golden Gate Weavers and Loom and Shuttle 
Guild joining with the Art Center as hosts. 

Officers of the Stockton guild are: Mrs. F. V. Le- 
fever, president who presided over the conference; Mrs. 
Charles Courtney, vice-president; Lucille Trethway, 
treasurer; Violet Sollars, corresponding secretary; Lois 
Inglis, recording secretary and Mrs. H. A. Fleming, 
advisor. 
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Yarnof 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 

One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves. 
You will enjoy working with these beautiful yarns. 
In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At —, local knitting shop or write 
or descriptive folder 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 








Handwoven Suit is 


a 4-H Club Project 


Jo Ann 


chusetts, is 


Sell of 
shown 


Massa- 
wearing a 
wove, and 


Amherst, 
here 
suit which she designed, 
made as part of her major 4-H 
project, clothing. A club member for 
six years, she was girls’ record win- 
ner of 1954. Last year she attended 
the National 4-H Congress in Chica- 
go as a Massachusetts delegate. Mrs. 
Karle Carpenter, local 4-H club lead- 
er, was greatly interested in this 
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project. 

Wool for the suit, of a soft grayish 
blue mixture, came from the Hand- 
weaving Yarn Company of Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. She made an 
82-yard warp, threaded in twill, 
double sleyed through the reed, and 
32 inches wide at the reed. A match- 
ing stole was warped separate 15 
inches in the reed with a red end 
inch. A red thread was then 
thrown through every inch in the 
weaving. After finishing, the stole, 
including the fringe, measured two 
yards. 

In finishing, the material was 
washed in an automatic washer with 
plenty of soap suds and very little 
lukewarm water until the water came 


every 


clear. It was whirled between 
each washing but not rinsed 
until the last, then taken directly 


from the washer after whirling out 
the excess water and mangled until 
completely dry. 

Her hat and pocketbook are of vel- 
vet. The velvet on the collar and 
pockets can be unsnapped when she 


wears her matching wool hat, 
shoulder bag, and red accessories. 
The entire outfit, including the 
pocketbooks, stole, velvet, thread, 


pattern, lining cost $19.00. 

Jo Ann is one of the six weavers 
in the Ellsworth Bell family. No one, 
aside from accepting suggestions 
from Mrs. Bell, has ever had any in- 
struction in weaving. 
her 
was an art 
vania schools. 


sefore marriage, Mrs. Bell 
supervisor in Pennsyl- 
Until some seven years 
however, she had little time to 
do more than think about crafts, but 
about that time she bought an old 
loom, a small one, and learned to op- 
erate it by following a book. 

Mr. Bell, Massachusetts 
tural Extension Service economist, 
became interested in weaving after 
he had repaired a second loot which 
Mrs. Bell bought. The children—two 
boys and two girls —learned. by 
watching their mother and. experi- 
menting with warps left on the loom. 
All of them have had a hand in the 
draperies, upholstery fabrics, pillows, 
table linen, coverlets and other arti- 
cles which are in daily use in their 
home. They recommend weaving as 
a relaxing family hobby and their 
own work has been done evenings 
and on Saturdays. They have found 
ready sale for fabrics and woven ar- 
ticles which they do not wish to use 
themselves. 


ago, 


Agricul- 








AMERICA’S FINEST 20” LOOM ! 
EASILY TRANSPORTED IN CAR 
WITHOUT REMOVING WARP 


HARD WOOD 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
THRILLING PERFORMANCE ! 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 


CAMDEN 
MAINE 


WRITE FOR 


FREE FOLDER 


PHL PHL 





_Reruowavine Y ARNS_ 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
{9% 
Postage 

Submit ow name for our mailing list 


free samples. 
109-111 om & 


J.C. YARN CO. ierven2°0%: 


(no connection with any other concern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 











WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 
Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canade 
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HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 





These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 














645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. som 


NOW! ineniMazins Low 
ALL WOOL RUG MATERIAL 


ALL WOOL MATERIAL! 








75c¢ per Ib. 85c per Ib. 
25 ibs. or more Less than 25 Ibs. 


For only 10¢ extra per pound, mate- 14 BEAUTIFUL COLORS! 


rial will be cut into 12", 1" 3%” or 
V4" strips. 


LOW PRICES! 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Write Today 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN CO. 


Bloomfield, Indiana 





Dept. HC-F54 





NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ = $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art [oom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles. a 28 spool 
eapacity ruck, 'hread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles. 
o. Simplex Registering device. 
bine and operating Shinning WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


Make beautiful rugs. drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 lbs. . . all for $100 and covers. Sell your products. Farn 
FOB Davenport. money with your hobby. 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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Gravander 
(Continued from page 7) 
along with others, had to be cancelled. 

When asked if she was disappointed, Mama shrugs 
her shoulders and says it was for a good cause. She was 
happy to receive a set of the prints which she took on 
a visit to Sweden that autumn and showed to her mother 
who was still living at that time. She was later the guest, 
on a wonderful trip to Mexico, of the photographer. 

Mama made another trip to Sweden a year ago, accom- 
panying Mrs. Kjall when she returned last autumn. She 
visited relatives, friends and some weaving schools. 

While Mama no longer serves meals to the public, she 
manages to keep active with many interests and with such 
vigor that she is the despair of those many years younger. 
She gives talks to various groups, including school children 
who are sometimes brought in groups to her home to 
watch weaving and spinning demonstrations. She is an 
active member of the Professional Weavers Association, 
the Marin Society of Artists, The Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of California and the Association of San Fran- 
cisco Women Artists. Her weaving has been shown in 
the deYoung Museum and the San Francisco Museum 
{ Art and many other places in addition to the fairs listed 
above. She has won many prizes. All this is in addition 
to importing Swedish yarns and craft products and 
ieaching and producing handweaving. 


V’Soske Rugs 
(Continued from page 10) 

Bronze medal, American Designers’ Institute, 1941. 

Good Design award from the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 1951. 

Among the important commissions in recent years was 
that for the rug for the Green Room of the White House. 
Stanislav considers this the most interesting of all of 
his undertakings. 

Now at the height of his powers, and enjoying a unique 
position among the designers of America, Stanislav 
V’Soske is entering what his colleagues have prophesied 
will be his most productive period as a designer and crafts- 
man. It should be inspiring to him to see what has come 
already of the idea that came to him with the first V’Soske 
adventure in rug-making. The four brothers who began 
‘he enterprise with him are still active. The combined 
skill of this family group represents the finest traditions 
of craftsmanship and the men and women whom they 
have trained guarantee the projection of l’’Soske into 
the future. 


Jackson Loom 
(Continued from page 29) 

His hand-turned and hand-finished articles have been 
exhibited in many craftsmen’s shows, and have won 
several ribbons and a few awards, including an award 
at the regional craft show of The Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 1953; distinguished craftsmanship ribbon at 
the annual exhibition of Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men in 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954; honorable mention 
ribbon in a large class of crafts at the Los Angeles 
County Fair, 1952 and 1953. One piece is now with the 
traveling show of Designer-Craftsman, U.S.A. 1953. He 
is a member of The Philadelphia Art Alliance, the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen (state president 1950 
and 1951), and the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Old Hampshire 

for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 
RUG HOOKING 


Special prices on 20 ibs. and over quoted on 
request. 


YARNS 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





Organizing Schools 
(Continued from page 27) 

loom. And the right size bench is the 
best way to avoid fatigue. If there are 
several sizes of benches to every 
loom, the benches can be an awful 
problem. The ones not in use are in 
the way or are serving as a catch-all 
for boxes and all sorts of things. I 
have found that the best solution is 
just one bench per loom, but that 
bench to be adjustable in height. My 
own benches adjust from 18 inches 
(the height of an ordinary chair) to 
20, 22 and 24 inches. And I use all 
four heights, depending on the loom 
at which I am working. My benches 
were made to my special order, but 
they are not difficult to make. I think 
there are some adjustable benches on 
the market, but I don’t know of any 
with as much variation as mine. 

A piece of equipment that I would 
hate to be without is a large work 
table. Mine was made to order and 
has proved very satisfactory. It is a 
combination cabinet and table. The 
cabinet is eight feet long and table 
height (30 inches). It has drawers 
on each side which are just the size 
of cardboard mounts that I use for 
sainples. Two doors in the center open 
up for storage on shelves. A 
drop-leaf is hung at the back of the 
cabinet. When the drop-leaf is opened 
up, it makes a work table four feet 
wide by eight feet long. This is big 
enough to take a whole roll of fabric 
from the loom and have it spread out 
to its full width for inspection, mend- 
ing, and rolling up at one end. The 
cabinet part is heavy enough so that 
it does not tilt when the drop-leaf is 
used for writing or drawing. 

Other conveniences, but not neces- 
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two 


sities are small tables-—about 12 x 18 
inch tops—that are placed beside each 
loom. Small tables are better than 
large ones; just space enough for the 
shuttles being used, a box of wound 
bobbins, scissors, and possibly ruler 
or tape measure. If the tables are 
larger, they act almost as magnets 
for skeins and cones of yarn and all 
sorts of things that are not being 
used at the moment. Instead of hav- 
ing the needed tools handy, the larger 
tables are apt to become hiding places 
for the small tools that are being 
used. And don’t expect two students 
tc share a table; it seldom works. 

Light is important, but it is better 
to have the room adequately lighted 
than to have lights on each loom. The 
outlets for cords never come at the 
right places, and a maze of extensions, 
double sockets, and light cords invite 
falls which mean loss of dignity if not 
broken bones. 

Storage cabinets, 
cupboards, closets — whatever the 
name and type, no weave room ever 
had too much! In my first weave 
room, the one that just growed, we 
used dozens of orange crates. They 
are uniform in size and stack well. 
Some we painted and others we 
covered with paper depending on how 
smooth a surface we needed for the 
things being stored. I heard of one 
verv clever idea that could work 
the corrugated crrtons in 
which wine is shipped have partitions 
in them so that each carton has a 
dozen or so small compartments for 
keeping sizes and colors of yarn 
separate and easilv visible. I am 
sorry that I don’t know who told me 
about this so that I could give credit 
for the idea to the proper person. 

The perfect weave room will have 
adequate reference material—books, 
samples, and files of addresses for 
materials and supplies. And it will 
have supplies of yarns in variety an1 
quantity. It would take a full sized 
book to list these things, so we just 
won't start on these subjects. 

A weave room can be very elabo- 
rate and complete and a joy to be- 
hold, but the actual physical equip- 
ment is not the most important in- 
gredient for success. In the final 
analysis all that is really needed is a 
loom, a warping reel or frame, a 
bench and a few shuttles. It is the 
enthusiasm of the weavers, their in- 
genuity and resourcefulness that will 
make the weaving department the 
pride of any school. 


space—shelves, 


easily 











A COLLECTION OF BULKY YARNS FOR 


RUGS, STAIR TRE*DS, MATS, POTTERY 
PADS, SHADES & BLINDS (with Bamboo), 
DRAPES, AFGHANS, HATS AND BAGS. 

@ See new Swatch Card No. 89-99 showing 
a variety of heavy yarns in various fibers 
including Acetate Tricot. (Note: This card 
is automatically sent free to regular Swatch 
Card Service subscribers, or can be ordered 
separately for 10c, or is included with com- 
plete set of 11 swatch cards for $1.00). 


UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 11 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful tor constant 
reference. This fee and an order entities regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 
@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 











robin & russ handweavers 
1. reed-cleaners 
2. corrective heddles—all sizes 
3. warp dressings 

your name added to our mailing list 25¢ 
robin & russ, 10 west anapamu street 
santa barbara, calif. 





30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore ona Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


@ 
JOSEPH D. AGTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 
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SPECIAL 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 30 


BERNAT FABRI 
2 OZ. SKEIN 80c 


POSTPAID 
44 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


(RESIDENTS OF CONN. MUST 
INCLUDE 3% SALES TAX) 


THE HANDCRAFT SHOPPE 
23 TOKENEKE RD. DARIEN, CONN. 


MAYPOLE WEAVING YARNS 
Three Beautiful Sample Cards 
WEAVING YARNS—NOVELTY YARNS 
DRESS & GARMENT YARNS—AIll for $1 


TO APPLY ON FUTURE ORDER 
Dealer inquiries also invited. 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


8300 S.E. McLaughlin Portiand, Oregon 








the yarn SEepot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROTHY LieBEs yARN OEPOT 











unusual yarns in exciting COLORS 
instruction 
sample fee one SolLaR 








WEAVING 
FOR CONTEMPORARY HOMES 


Fall and Winter Classes 1954-1955 
Visitors Welcome 


Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Longwood 6-5615 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Versatile Is the Word for Them 
Use alone or combine with gold or silver 

thread for glamor. 

Use with rawsilk for smoothness; mohair 
or wool for different textures. 

You'll want to try these combinations 
for something new and unusual. 
Sample card 10c refunded with first order. 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 
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Altar Pieces 
by RACHEL TODD 


The altar cloth and tabernacle veil 
illustrated here were woven by Miss 
Rachel B. Todd of Honolulu, a grad- 
uate student working for a master of 
fine arts degree in weaving at the 
University of Hawaii. Miss Todd 
also was the first president of the re- 
cently organized weavers’ guild of 
Hawaii, known as Hui Mea Hana. 

The altar cloth was woven on an 
old type 4-Harness Swedish loom 
with No. 10 white crochet cotton as 
warp and 20/2 bleached linen as 
weft. The crosses were done in Ital- 
ian laid-in technique, also in 20/2 
linen. The tabernacle veil was done 
in double weave on an 8-harness 
loom with warp of 20/2 cotton and 
white novelty rayon and gold metallic 
as background for the chalice, which 
was woven of gold 9/2 silk. 

Both pieces were presented to the 
Immaculate Conception Convent in 
Lihue, Hawaii. It is a new conven- 
trum established by the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart whose motherhouse 
is in Picpus, France. 


Above. Tabernacle veil. Below. Altar 
cloth. 


Kansas City Guild 


Last March, shortly after choosing 
a name and setting up a formal or- 
ganization, the Weavers’ Guild of 
Greater Kansas City was invited to 
exhibit in the art department of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Li- 
brary. According to the Kansas City 
Star, which devoted about a column 
to the show, weaving “has drawn to- 
gether, as a Pied Piper, a heterogen- 
ous group of Kansas Citians—hus- 
bands and wives, three blind women, 
a commercial artist, a community 
worker, an educator, and several 
hobbyists. Their common interest is 
the ancient art of handweaving but 
there is nothing quaint looking in the 
fine fabrics they make in modern pat- 
terns with synthetic fibers.” 

The initial meeting was called in 
September, 1953, by Mrs. Allene 
Westover, formerly the director of 
the Kansas City, Missouri, recrea- 
tion center. Officers elected last 
spring are: president, Earl Slason, of 
the Countryside Handweavers, John- 
son County, Kansas; treasurer, Mrs. 








H. E. Bridgens; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Edna Hickox; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Mary Osborne. 

Miss Osborne is one of the three 
blind members whose work was in- 
cluded in the exhibition. She handles 
addressing and mailing of guild ma- 
terial on her Braille typewriter. Miss 
Osborne, Miss Mary Parkinson, and 
Miss Christine Meikel are profes- 
sional weavers, working in the craft 
room of the Catholic Community 
Service under a program sponsored 
by the Council of Jewish Women. 
Their work is sold in a shop at Kan- 
sas City’s Plaza. Miss Rheva Spit- 
caufsky, a guild member, warps 
the looms for the blind weavers. 

Some meetings have been held at 
the Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design. Dr. J. B. Smith, 
dean of the school, is a weaver. 

A shelf of reference material on 
weaving was displayed at the exhi- 
bition, among which was _ included 
Handweaver & Craftsman. Displays 
of books and magazines on weaving 
and textiles have become an increas- 
ingly popular feature of weaving ex- 
hibitions and craft fairs. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and in 
related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference books 
could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Costume 

The author of this book, after hav- 
ing declared that “The ideal book of 
costume would provide so many pic- 
tures that the story would tell itself 
without words,” has in this compre- 
hensive costume atlas amply fulfilled 
these conditions with some 2700 il- 
lustrations. The well produced draw- 
ings, paintings, and photographs 
chronologically survey dress from 
2500 B.C. to the end of the Civil 
\Var, when mass production of cloth- 
ing began. Each century has its 
breezy historical survey and running 
comments which reflect the rich 
background of the author. 
The Book on Costume by Millia 
Davenport. Crown Publishers, 
New York 16. 8 by 11, 958 pages, 
2786 illustrations. $10.00. 


Hooked Rugs 

“A hooked rug becomes a delight 
to live with and a choice heirloom in 
proportion to the love and personality 
evident in its execution,” and this 
comprehensive textbook _ tells you 
how to do it. Among the subjects 
covered in the 27 chapters are design, 
color, texture and materials, tech- 
niques and equipment, cleaning and 
mending. The teaching and commer- 
cial possibilities of rug hooking are 
also discussed. The author reminds 
us that, “Hooking and weaving be- 
long together as homespun arts that 
are part of our American heritage,” 
and writes with the background of 
many years of experience in hooking 
rugs and in teaching the craft. 
Choice Hooked Rugs by Stella 
Hay Rex. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 11. 6 by 9, 250 pages, 53 
illustrations. $6.00 








Monograms 

A comprehensive collection — of 
decorative letter forms which could 
be applied to various types of needle- 
work are included in this handbook. 
Both calligraphic and _ decorative 
built-up letter forms are shown, usu- 
ally combined into suggestions for 
monograms. Our English monogram 
has evidently come down from the 
time when English merchants and 
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tradesmen were forbidden by law to 
bear arms and so instead used a mon- 
ogram or cipher of their initial letters. 
Art Monograms & Lettering by 
J. M. Bergling. V. C. Bergling, 
Coral Gables 34, Florida. 8 by 11, 
104 pages. $6.00. Condensed Edi- 
tion, 16 pages $1.25. 





Interior Design 

The aim of this booklet is “to 
deepen the appreciation of modern in- 
terior design ; it cannot begin to teach 
the practice of it.” The folder traces 
the conscious effort to achieve har- 
monious living quarters, based on the 
then current thought on the subject. 
The aspects of comfort, quality, light- 
ness and harmony are shown by text 
and illustrations from William Mor- 
ris (1872) to today, along with the 
men who have worked with these 
problems and what they, in their bet- 
ter moments and under more or less 
ideal conditions, have evolved. The 
author guarantees no fur throws, no 
“free-form” coffee tables, no walls 
of glass and no intricate architec- 
tural structure exposed. The booklet 
is a brief but helpful resume of the 
highlights of this endless search. 
What is Modern Interior Design 
by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 28. 7% by 10, 32 pages, 58 
illustrations. $1.25. 





Television 

The desire of this author was to 
write a book on electronics which 
would be “fun to read,” and in this 
he has undoubtedly succeeded, as 
both the behind the scenes stories 
and anecdotal asides happily enliven 
the necessarily serious text. For any- 
one who would like at least a general 
concept of how his radio or televi- 
sion operates this could be your book. 
Starting with Thales (b. 640 B. C.) 
and other early scientists, we quickly 
arrive at the nineteenth century when 
things electronic really started and by 
simple language and many diagrams 
the serious reader is taken through 
the pure scientific research and their 
subsequent practical applications of 
the various phases’ and branches of 


electronics. The book concludes with 
a few peeks into the not so distant 
future by Monroe Upton, the editor, 
who is an old time ham with a wealth 
of interesting experiences both at sea 
and on shore. 

Electronics for Everybody by 
Monroe Upton. The Devin-Adair 
Company, New York 10. 514 by 
814, 370 pages, 106 diagrams. $6.00. 





Toys 

The children’s toy and furniture 
ideas here presented “were designed 
so that they are easy to construct and 
will hold up under rough treatment. 
Any parent should be able to build 
them.” Over 300 basic construction 
ideas are presented in text and detail 
drawings, ranging in age use from in- 
fancy to the teens, and include boats, 
trains, doll houses, playground equip- 
ment, kites, chairs and tables. The 
book closes with the how-to-do-it 
techniques for woodworking and the 
various wood finishings. The author 
teaches industrial arts at Columbia 
University. 
How to Build Children’s Toys 
and Furniture by Norman 
Cherner. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 36. 6% by 
9Y,, 144 pages, illustrated. $3.95. 





Drafting 

This book is for the loom designer 
who desires to do his working draw- 
ings in the professional manner. The 
author of this classic defines a work- 
ing drawing as one “used to give in- 
formation for the purpose of manu- 
facture or construction” and in this 
descriptive graphical language to 
“think in three dimensions.” The 
several aspects of the subject which 
are discussed are lettering, the selec- 
tion of the drawing instruments and 
their use, applied geometry and per- 
spective drawing. The handbook is 
profusely illustrated with drawn 
examples. 
A Manual of Engineerng Draw- 
ing by Thomas French & Charles 
Vierck. Eighth Revised Edition. 
McGraw-Hill, New York 36. 6 by 
9, 715 pages, illustrated. $8.00. 





Hobbies 

The author of this craft handbook 
guarantees that it will prevent bore- 
dom and duly proceeds to provide 
even the most inexperienced crafts- 
man with a possible hobby. The 
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A HANDWEAVER'’S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving 
patterns for the four harness handloom 
carefully selected from the Allen collection 
of original drafts in overshot. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 834 x 1034 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Printed by Offset in Sepia Ink on Curtis (Tweedweave) Paper 


Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $12.00 with 16c Postage 
MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, SWARTHMORE, PA. (CASH WITH ORDERS) 
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Sample 
extures Series 
features 
Artist Designed—. 


by famous experts 


Projects Specife 


Instruction— 
with all details 


for making. 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Book of the Hand Loom $6.00 
Ecclesiastical Handweaving $7.50 
Ties for the Handweaver $4.00 
Place Mats Book $2.50 


3 Textile Exhibits for Rent 3 


ROBERT FREDRIC HEARTZ 
Epping New Hampshire 








SUNSET HANDMADE RUGS. By a dis- 
tinguished craft writer, Doris Aller, this 
book contains a fresh approach to the de- 
signing of rugs, both traditional and con- 
temporary. How to develop a color scheme, 
how to dye large and small quantities of 
raw material and finished rugs, how to 
clean and care for handmade rugs with 
details which show the author’s practical as 
well as artistic approach. 


Paper bound: $1.75 Casebound: $3.00 


Lane Publishing Co. 
Dept. HF Menlo Park, California 
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proper procedures to take for nine 
hobbies are explained including wood- 
carving, lamp making, whittling 
(ships-in-bottles), papercraft, silk 
screen printing, bookbinding and 
plastics. Clear text and over 300 well 
drawn explanatory drawings make 
this a most helpful book for the pro- 
spective hobbiest. Harry Zarchy, the 
author, is an experienced teacher of 
crafts and is a great believer in 
hobbies. 

Creative Hobbies by Harry 
Zarchy. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York 22. 5% by 8', 300 pages, 300 
line drawings. $3.50. 





Oriental Rugs 

The aim of this handbook is to en- 
able the reader to identify the better 
known Oriental rugs and to classify 
them in regard to type, age and value. 
The Turkish Ghiordes and the Per- 
sian Sehna knots are shown and 
described along with the design of 
the field and the several borders or 
stripes, the older methods of dyeing, 
and the classification of rugs with 
regard to their age, merit, and value 





as can be determined by a practical 
examination of the rug. A chapter is 
devoted to Turkish prayer rugs and 
their several characteristic designs. 
There are 27 full page plates and 32 
diagrams. 

How to Identify Persian Rugs and 
Other Oriental Rugs by C. J. Del- 
abere May. The Studio Publica- 
tions, New York 16. 5 by 714, 152 
pages, illustrated. $3.50. 





Design 

The foreword states that ‘The 
basic forms are geometric, flower & 
plant, animal, human, and man-made. 
The author then proceeds to give 
some 1,200 examples of expansions 
of this idea. Both text and drawings 
are most elemental and should assist 
the beginning weaver, “to see design 
in everyday objects” and from that 
observation to create original design. 
Design for Artists and Craftsmen 
by Louis Wolchonok. Dover Pub- 
lications, New York 19. 8 by 10%, 
207 pages, 1280 illustrations. $4.95. 


A Chapel 

This is a deeply moving story of 
how Mrs. Winifred Boynton and her 
husband for nine years “worked to- 
gether to build this little Sanctuary 
of Peace” only to discover that in 
reality the chapel was building them. 
The chapel was done in the fifteenth 
century Norwegian tradition on their 
summer place in Wisconsin. The book 
is illustrated with detail drawings 
and color plates of the wood carvings, 
woodworking and painted murals 
executed by the author in this early 
Norwegian style and should be an 
inspiration to true craftsmen. 
Faith Builds a Chapel—The Story 
of an Adventure in Craftsman- 
ship by Winifred C. Boynton. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
New York 36. 9 by 12, 135 pages, 
illustrated $8.50. 








Little Frocks 

The author suggests that this 
handbook can change your cloths 
from the “home-made” look to a 
‘“*hand-made” look and that “‘once you 
master the rudiments of sewing and 
understand construction” children’s 
clothes making will be a relaxation 
and a pleasure. Based on practicality, 
beauty, and fit this book tells you 
how to select, plan, and fit little girl 
clothes even if you have had no prev- 
ious experience. The author has had 
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Handwoven rugs ties 
shawls baby blankets 
bed spreads doll clothes 


are easy to make ... ona 


STRAITS ADJUSTABLE 
METAL WEAVING LOOM 





It's especially suitable for “‘Loopers” 


Anyone can weave like a professional on this loom. Enjoy 
= relaxing sparetime craftwork. Make lovely personal 
items . . . gifts . . . articles you can sell at a profit! 

len comes boxed —4 completely assembled sections, 
ready for immediate use. Can be adjusted from 7” x 7” 
down to 2” x 7”. Kit includes needle and easy-to-follow 
instructions. Price complete 60c. Doz. lots $7.00. 

Additional 7” sections to make loom any larger size: 
15c¢ each. Extra needles 12c each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for your loom today. We will include, free of charge, 
our 68 page illustrated catalog describing hundreds of in- 
expensive projects in leathereraft. 





OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


223 W. ——- Bivd. 


. HC, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Now in our 36th Year 





All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 
Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 





Take your 
course in handweaving 


at home through 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Home Study Course in Handweaving 
Write for details as given in our new 
Brochure which lists all Shuttle Craft Guild 
Services and Publications for Handweavers. 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs Harriet Tidball, Dir. 
Kelseyville 


Write for information 
about Studio Instruction. 


California 





a rich background in the children’s 
clothing field. 

Making Clothes For Your Little 
Girl by Helen Nicol Tanous. 
Charles A. Bennett, Peoria 3, 
Illinois. 5% by 8%, 255 pages, il- 
lustrated. $2.95. 
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Hobbies 

This handbook covers some of the 
leisure avocations which were typical 
of our more creative pre-T V era. The 
authors, both avid hobby craftsmen, 
have compiled the know-how of some 
23 half forgotten, 19th century 
pastimes which include the silhouette, 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture deco- 
ration, wax fruit and flowers, pottery 
painting, toleware and whittling. In 
each case the equipment, craft pro- 
cedure and photographs of the finish- 
ed products are given. Best of all, 
most of these skills can be quickly 
mastered “by those of us with little 
special talent.” The book is for those 
who “delight in the making of 
things.” 
Early American Crafts & Hob- 
bies by Raymond & Marguerite 
Yates. Wilfred Funk, New York 
10. 6 by 8, 221 pages, 112 illustra- 
tions. $3.95. 





Oriental Rugs 

This encyclopedic reference book 
is a translation from a well-known 
German work and has over 100 pages 
of alphabetically arranged definitions 
of words pertaining to the different 
varieties of oriental rugs—the tech- 
nical terms, the materials, the design, 
colors, the recurrent motifs and the 
best methods of cleaning. The geo- 
graphical backgrounds of the several 
rugs are listed and the designs are 
shown in some 17 full page photo- 
graphic plates with numerous small 
line drawings giving enlarged details 
of the design motifs. 
How to Know Oriental Carpets & 
Rugs by Heinrich Jacoby. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New 
York 36. 5% by 8%, 148 pages, 
illustrated. $4.50. 





Chinese Design 

To the Chinese silk weaver “The 
warp symbolizes the immutable forces 
of the world and the weft the tran- 
sient affairs of man.” Over 200 excel- 
lent full color and black and white 
illustrations make this a valuable book 
to anyone interested in Chinese motifs 
or the rich background of Chinese 
arts and crafts. 
Chinese Art by Judith & Arthur 
Burling. Studio Publications, New 
York 16. 7% by 10, 384 pages, il- 
lustrated. $8.50. 





LOOM MUSIC — fills your need 


for a weaving periodical with emphasis on good 

design and simplicity of language in teaching 

techniques; photographs of projects included. 
$4 per year; sample 45c 

Mrs. B. —— University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

Mrs. e M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





FREE YARN SAMPLE CARD 


Top quality yarns of all types and colors, 
available in ~~ and NYLON. Cliveden 
Yarns distributed wy Walter McCook & Son 
for over 45 years. Write us for FREE sample 
card with actual WOOL and NYLON samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6, Pa. 





Trude Guermonprez, internationally known 
weaving teacher says: “Ida Dean’s book 
Dressing the Loom presents 25 step by step 
photographs & explanation of the process of 
warping the loom. The photographs are ex- 
ceptional for their teaching clarity, & the 
book itself is a visual treat.’’ Order 


DRESSING THE LOOM from IDA DEAN 
1644 Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Price $3.50. Add sales tax in California 











Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 


621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
coler and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL-—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


Ne order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 


cross.counter CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2. Single copies 25c. 
P.O. Box 3515 Washington 7, D. C. 








Butterworth Acquires 
Ederer Linen Yarns 


The firm of George Butterworth & 
Son was founded in Philadelphia in 
1883 by George Butterworth Sr. His 
family came from a long line of tex- 
tile manufacturers in Oldham and 
Bradford, England, where they still 
carry on the manufacture of woolens, 
cotton, and linens. Coming to this 
country, he brought with him many 
new ideas, amongst them his inven- 
tion of the modern beaming frame 
now used in most commercial mills. 

On a trip back from England in 
1898 he brought with him a new 
fiber which was to revolutionize the 
industry, then known as wood silk, 
now better known as rayon. Having 
the sole representation of this fiber, 
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SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on % Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) CONTESSA YARNS Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 








Open for weaving 
#u11038 40f paso) 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 


Manufactured by 
LANE LOOMS 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INc. 


129 South Street, Dept. A2, Boston 11, Mass. 
General Agent 


Write us for information concerning looms, and your nearest outlet. 





Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and _ Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 


Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 


Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 





Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S.W. Garden Home Road Portland 19, Oregon 
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he proceeded to introduce to the 
trade the yarn which changed the in- 
dustry more than anything else in a 
century. 

For many years, with his brother, 
he taught at the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Going into manufac- 
turing, he established several woolen 
mills, as well as carpet and knitting 
plants. 

In 1916 Charles Y. Butterworth 
joined his father in the business and 
the firm decided to make novelty 
yarns and fabrics. The Butterworth 
Mills in Maryland began to manu- 
facture them and they were widely 
distributed. In 1934, at Sristol, a 
plant was started to make fine jac- 
quard drapery and upholstery fabrics 
which continued for many years until 
destroyed by fire in 1942. 

It was then decided to conzentrate 
on the manufacture and processing of 
all types of yarns both for the com- 
mercial and handloom weavers, under 
the name of Charles Y. Butterworth, 
division of George Butterworth & 
Son. Now located at Tulip & East 
Susquehanna Avenues, in Philadel- 
phia, this modern plant consists of 
the newest and latest types of equip- 
ment and machinery for the manu- 
facture of novelty as well as plain 
yarns and synthetics. 

In 1946, Harry J. Mehrer Jr., a 
grandson, came with the firm. A 
graduate in engineering of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, as well 
as of the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute, he introduced many new ideas 
for handweaving. The exhibit of the 
3utterworth line of novelty yarns for 
handweavers has travelled far and 
wide and has been seen by scores of 
interested weavers. Mr. Mehrer, him- 
self, with a similar exhibit, has lec- 
tured before many audiences on the 
technique of handweaving, design- 
ing of fabrics, and color harmony. 

May 1, 1954, George Butterworth 
& Son purchased the entire inven- 
tory, yarns, stocks, patterns, design 
names, and other assets of Ederlin 
from the Ederer Division of the 
Linen Thread Company. 

Ederlin linen yarns have been 
known to handweavers for many 
vears. Made of the finest Belgian 
linen, with colors fast dyed, the yarns 
are characterized by softness, fine 
sheen, and long wearing qualities. 
The Butterworth firm will continue to 
produce them under the name of 
Ederlin. The firm also manufactures 
the Butterworth line of novelty yarns. 
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Halifax 
(Continued from page 49 


consisting of six were taught by two 
experienced weavers — Miss Helen 
M. MacDonald, the first president, 
and Sister Eucharia of St. Joseph's 
Orphanage. 

On April 20, 1948 through the 
courtesy of the city of Halifax, the 
Guild was given the use of a building 
about 150 years old believed to have 
been built and used by the Duke of 
Kent during his tenure in office in the 
latter part of the 18th century. 

This old brick building, through the 
efforts of the members, now number- 
ing 65, was cleaned and painted and 
curtains, woven by the members, were 
hung at the windows. It housed the 
Guild until its sale in 1952. 


The opening meeting was attended 
by the Mayor of Halifax, the acting 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try and several others interested in 
weaving. At this meeting there was a 





fine exhibit of such handwoven arti- 
cles as MacAulay tartan, luncheon 
set in Swedish design, draperies, wall 
hanging in Dukagang technique, suit- 
ing, white pique yardage, linen table 
cloth and various other pieces. 

During the next four years ex- 
hibits and sales were held. One year 
two groups from the Guild studied 
the Rosepath technique using Miss 
Berta Frey’s outline. At other times 
various members have formed inde- 
pendent study groups—one group of 
four weavers has completed the 
Shuttlecraft Guild Course of Instruc- 
tions by Harriet Douglas Tidball and 
now qualify as master weavers. 

For two consecutive winters a 
group of eight weavers studied the 
theory of various techniques under 
Miss MacDonald. Other meetings 
have been given over to the study of 
crackle, summer and winter and 
Navajo weaving. Several Guild mem- 
bers have joined the Guild of Cana- 
dian Weavers and are now qualifying 
for the various Guild standings. 





Omaha Guild Has 
Popular Workshop 


After a successful small workshop 
of one afternoon and evening in 1953, 
the Omaha, Nebraska, Weavers’ 
Guild held a 2-day workshop June 
23-24 in order to present a wider 
range of weaves and techniques. Ses- 
sions were held at the Joslyn Art 
Museum and were open to the public. 
In addition to guild members, weav- 
ers from seven states were present. 

More than 250 pieces of weaving 
by guild members were on exhibition. 
Thirty looms were dressed for dem- 


onstrations. Weavers also were per- 
mitted to use the looms to make sam- 
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Above: Stole by Stella Mulligan. 
Kashmir crepe yarn, inset design an- 
gora yarn threaded with white plastic 
beads. 

Left: Tapestry by Mathilda Pein. 
Simple draw loom weaving on 4- 
harness loom «ith doup cords. 

Right: Detail, tapestry rug, woven 
by Jeannine Reed. 


ples which they could purchase for a 
small fee at the close of the session. 
The program, planned from sug- 
gestions and ideas submitted by the 
entire membership, included the fol- 
lowing demonstrations: two methods 
of warping, William O. Nelson. 
Bobbin lace, Lenora Meek; varia- 
tions of overshot, Cornelia Nelson; 








oe tee -_. 
LAMALLE 52350. ron, N.Y. 


Tisdanoua 


LOOMS 

Direct from Paris 
SIMPLICITY LIGHTWEIGHT 
VERSATILITY WARPED—READY FOR 
QUALITY WEAVING ptedele 
required by also available with 

MOVABLE WARP 

WEAVERS 2 or 4 HARNESSES 
SCHOOLS REED FOR CLOSE 
THERAPISTS WEAVING 


Write for complete list of loom sizes and prices. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $1.00 for two beautifully 
illustrated pattern books. 


CHARLES F. LAMALLE 
1123 BROADWAY, N. Y. WA 4-2348 





double weave, Ada Turner; duka- 
gang and tufting, Cornelia Critten- 
den; leno and Spanish lace, Mary 
Selle King; shadow weave, Dorothy 
Schlegel; flossa and rhya, Mrs. B. F. 
Knuth; swivel and spetvev, Evelyn 
Jenkins; canneleé, Ruth Van _ de 
Water; summer and winter, Merce- 
des Schwab; Danish medallian and 
Brooks bouquet, Stella Mulligan. 

Mr. Nelson was president of the 
Guild the past year. 











HERE IS THE NEW 


“Bob-O-Count” 


IT WINDS! 
IT COUNTS! 
IT’S FAST! 
It runs off 
the flywheel 
of any sewing machine! 


IT’S ONLY 19.50 


BIG LOOM 
FEATURES 


20” sectional 
jack type; six 
treadle; ‘’V”’ belt 
brake; tension 
control. 


IDEAL FOR DESIGN & SCHOOLS 
WEIGHT 65 LBS. PRICE 90.00 


"SPEED- 
WARP" 


Use any warp. 








Saves time! 
Easy! 





40 spools. 60 or more on order. Price 
ay With Lily 2-oz. spool adapters, 


ASK THE WEAVER 
WHO OWNS ONE! 


(WE HAVE MOVED) 


W. H. WADE 
LOOM SHOP 


RT. 3, MAC LAUGHLIN AVE. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Write for our catalog. 











Visit the 


Valhalla Weavers 


at Tryon, North Carolina 
Fine homespuns, ties, handbags, mats 
Woven and Hooked Rugs 
Large collection of other mountain crafts 
Write for Catalog 





25th Year 
FALL CLASSES—CONEWAGO STUDIO 
with Osma Gallinger, E. Berlin, Pa. 
Sept. 15 to Dee. 15 
Accommodations — Restful Atmosphere 
20 Looms Ready 
Techniques of the 17th National Conference 


4 Year Index 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


SUMMER, 1954 ISSUE 


Available at $1 a copy 
$1.25 after Jan. 1, 1955 
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WEAVING - KNITTING - 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
ACTUAL SAMPLES OF MORE THAN 200 COLORS 


BARGAIN 





CROCHETING YARNS 


5 Ibs. for $5 


PACKAGE: plus postage 


Planned to give you the most for the 
least money. Each package contains 5 
Ibs. of standard quality — all usable 
yarns — in assorted types, weights and 
colors. 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


contains Nubby Yarn-Rayon and Cot- 
ton, Rayon Boucle—Tweed—Wool and 
Rayon-Cotton. Yarns that were $3 to 
$4 per Ib. 


Suitable for weaving, knitting or crochet- 
ing, hats, scarfs, ties, collar and cuff sets, 
blouses, in combination colors. Ideal for 
fill in work on Afghans. 


We also carry a full and complete line of 
100% Long Hair Imported French Angora 
—100% All Virgin Wool—Non-tarnish- 
able washable metallic—all kinds of weav- 
ing and knitting yarns in skeins and 
spools. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 


“Established 1921” 


349 GRAND ST. 


Dept. HW 


NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 





Weavers who have been looking 
for a means of keeping a permanent 
record of their work will find Charles 
A. Denzler’s A Record for Hand- 
woven Fabrics both attractive and 
convenient for this purpose. It con- 
tains 44 pages, each providing space 
for information about one fabric— 
material, description of warp and 
weft, dates of production, measure- 
ments before and after finishing, and 
cost. There is an outline which may 
be filled in for pattern draft, tie-up, 
and treadling and room for pasting in 
either a sample or photograph of the 
fabric. Mr. Denzler, who lives in 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, is a weav- 
er and commercial artist. He did the 
handsome illustrations for A Hand- 
weavers Source Book edited by 
Marguerite Porter Davison. 





Mrs. Marguerite Brooks of Dari- 
en, Connecticut, will demonstrate the 
use of her new type of bobbin, called 
Bob-in, with the accompanying Bob-in 
board at the Women’s International 
Exposition at the 7lst Regiment 
Armory, Park Avenue at 34th Street, 
November I-7. Mrs. Brooks, an ex- 
pert in lace making and 2-harness 
weaving techniques, devised this new 
tool in order that a wider range of 
yarns, including metallics, ribbons, 
and new synthetics, could be used for 
any narrow fabrics which can be built 
up on a framework of pins. This new 
type bobbin holds all yarns firmly in 
place in making, trims, fringes, and 
lace. She also will demonstrate her 
rug-making tool, Hop-O-My Thumb. 
With the revived popularity of fringes 
and other trimmings, Mrs. Brooks 
has been invited to demonstrate her 
methods at many weavers’ guilds. 


A guide to 
| CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 


10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW-- 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC 
Chicago 10, Ill 


Please enter my subscription for 
ACTIVITIES ior 


() 1 year, $5.00 





JUNIOR arts & 


[12 years. $9.00 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


cane Gee Geum Game eam comme comm cms mim exes nl 


$ enclosed ( Bill me later 


TT A - 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 
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Acton Joseph D. (fine cottons), Su 27 
American Institute of Decorators Competition, Su 37 
Amram, Hortense, A Cooperative Weaving Project, F 31 
Atwater, Mary Meigs—A Practical Weave for Rugs, Sp 24 
Bhotiya Woolens from India, (Elizabeth Bayley Willis) Sp 4 
Bibliography of Handweaving Books and Publications (Mary 
E. Black) F 48 
Bookshelf, Weavers’, appears in each issue (reviews of weaving 
books and those of related interest 
Brown, Harriette J—Don’t Overlook Two Harness Looms, Su 10 
Bryan, Dorothy 
—A Successful Volunteer Project, Sp 19 
et eee Fabrics from Harriet Tidball’s Looms, 
F 1 
—“Mama” Gravander, F 4 
Bulow, Karen (fabrics) W 14 
Butterworth Acquires Ederer Linen Yarns, F 59 
Carberry, Bret (fine cottons), Su 27 
Carter, Bill—What Loom Shall I Buy? Part II, W 40 
Classes, courses, workshops in weaving (not mentioned else- 
where). Includes all types of classes—adult education, elementary 
schools through university; school exhibitions and_ related 
activities. 
Art Institute of Chicago, School of the, Sp 28, 57 
Arts Cooperative Workshop (Florence E. House) (NYC) 
Sp 31 
Banff School of Fine Arts (Canada) Sp 63 
Barnsdall Arts & Crafts Center (Los Angeles) Sp 62 
Boardman Trade School Summer Workshop (New Haven, 
Conn.) Sp 63 
Brown Studio, Myrtle A. (New York City) Sp 54 
California College of Arts & Crafts (Oakland) Sp 62 
Coach House Fellowship of Arts and Crafts (Mason, N. H.) 
Sp 31 
Connecticut Arts and Crafts Workshop (Williamantic) Sp 31 
Craft Students League of the Y.W.C.A. (NYC) Sp 54 
Cranbrook Academy of Art (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) Sp 5 
Eastern Oklahoma Weavers Guild Workshop, (Tulsa) Sp 5 
Fletcher Farm Craft School (Ludlow, Vt.) (Soc. of Vt. 
Craftsmen) Sp 30 
Garden Studio (Kate Van Cleve, Brookline, Mass.) Sp 31 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts (Liberty, Me.) Sp 30 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp (Hendersonville, 
N.C.) Sp 56 
Indiana Handweavers Workshop (Purdue University, 
Lafayette) Sp 57 
Instituto de Allende (San Miguel de Allende, Mexico) Sp 63 
John C. Campbell Folk School (Brasstown, N. C.) Sp 56 
Lili Blumenau Weaving Workshop (NYC) Sp 54 
Loomcraft Studio (Mrs. Garnett January, Wilmington, 
Ohio) Sp 58 
Mountain View Lodge (Troy, Mont.) Sp 64 
National Conference of American Handweavers (Osma C. 
Gallinger) Sp 57 
Newark, N. J., Museum Arts Workshop, Sp 30 
New York U. (NYC) Sp 55 
Pendleton Shop Studio (Dayton, Ohio) Sp 58 
Penland School of Handicrafts (Penland, N. C.) Sp 8 
Pi Beta Phi School and U. of Tenn. Workshop (Gatlin- 
burg) Sp 55 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Textile Institute, Sp 31 
Pond Farm Workshops (Guerneville Calif.) Sp 58 
Professional Weavers Assn. Seminar (San Francisco, Calif.) 
Sp 58 
Ross-Hill Handweavers (Ithaca, N. Y.) Sp 54 
San Jose, Calif., State College, Sp 58 
School for American Craftsmen (Rochester, N. Y.) Sp 30 
Shuttle-Craft Guild (Harriet Tidball, Kelseyville, Calif.) 
Sp 62 
State U. of lowa Workshop in Weaving (Iowa City) Sp 57 
Strawberry Hill Studio (Marie Phelps, Camden, Me.) Sp 54 
Town and Woods Workshop (Gladys Rogers Bro>hil, 
Baldwin. Mich.) Sp 58 
U. of Hawaii (Honolulu) Sp 30 
U. of Kansas (Lawrence) Sp 64 
U. of Southern California (Los Angeles) Sp 62 
U. of Washington (Seattle) Sp 62 
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Weaving Workshop (Newbury, Vt.) Sp 55 

Worcester, Mass., Craft Center, Sp 63 
Cotton Offers Wide Possibilities, Fine, Su 27 
Croft, Mary Kathrine, F 51 
Currey, Ruth Dunlop, W 63 

—Have You Tried Multiple Thread Warping? Su 28 
Cyprus, Weavers of (Elizabeth Macdonald) F 24 
Denmark’s Vaeveboden (Patricia C. Hill) Sp 16 
Design in Scandinavia, S 42 
Designer Craftsmen USA 1953, W 22 
de Stijl Group, W 35 
Directions and Drafts 

Aaklae, W 20 ff 

Altar pieces, F 56 

Belts and bands, Sp 12 ff 

Bonnets for babies, Su 43 

Cotton, Weaving with Fine, Su 27 

Crackle, Su 24 

Danish Weaves, Sp 18 

Lap Loom, Su 23 

Orlon construction, W 49 

Rugs, Sp 25 ff 

Selvages, Sp 12 ff 

Spinning, Su 31 

Tapestry, W 4 ff; 7; 20 ff 

Treadle as Drawn in, Su 24 

Warping, Multiple Thread, Su 28 

Warping on a Board, Sp 20 
Double Warped Fabrics, Harriet Tidball’s (Bryan) F 15 
Ecclesiastical Weaving (Talbot) Su 4 
Embroideries (Sten Kauppi) W 48 
Equipment 

Looms, W 40, Su 56, F 58 

Lap, Su 23 

Rug, Su 18 

Strengell, Su 14 

Tapestry, W 21 

Two-Harness, Su 10 

Paddle, Sp 23 

Warp Beams, Double, F 15 

Warp, Speed—(W. H. Wade) W 50 

Warping (Peters) Sp 20 

Warping, Multiple (Currey) Su 28 
Exhibition Calendar, appears in all issues 
Exhibition Circuit appears in all issues—includes many exhibi- 

tions not listed elsewhere 
Fiber, Clay and Metal, St. Paul, Minn., Art Gallery, Sp 36 
Fifth Grade Weavers in California (Bertha Marshall) W 31 
Frey, Berta 

—Experiences in Organizing School Weaving Departments, 

F 26 





—Treadle as Drawn In, Su 24 

Frey, Mrs. J. H., W 63 

Friedman, Madge, Su 37 

Good Design, Fifth Anniversary, F 11 

Gravander, “Mama” (Dorothy Bryan) F 4 

Guilds 
Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, F 36 
Directory, Weavers’ Guilds and Crafts Organizations (cont. 

from F 1953) W 47 

Eastern Oklahoma Weavers Guild, Sp 57 
Florida Craftsmen, Sp 48 
Georgetown Group (Potomac Craftsmen) F 31 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Weavers’ Guild, F 49 
Handweavers Guild of Conn., Sp 39, 41 
Kansas City, F 56 
Loom and Shuttle (Northern Calif.) Su 38 
Madison, Wisc. Weavers Guild, W 46 
Mass. Association of Handicraft Groups, W 39 
Modesto, Calif., Weavers Guild, F 48 
Northern Calif. Handweavers’ conference, W 45; F 21 
Pa. Guild of Craftsmen, Su 42 
Philadelphia Weaver’s Guild, Sp 63; exhibition Su 19 
Portland, Ore., Handweavers’ Style show, F 37 
Professional Weavers Association (Calif.) W 35 
Rogue Valley Hand Weaver’s Guild (Ore.) W 44 
Stockton, Calif., Weavers Guild, W 39 
Tidewater Weavers’ Guild (Va.) W 39 
Weavers’ Guild of Southern Berkshire (Mass.) W 45 
York State Craftsmen’s fair, F 39 

Gulick, Evelyn M. 
—Make Your Selvages Talk, Sp 12 

Handweavers and the U. S. Textile Market (Edgar Kaufmann 
Jr.) F ll 

Handwoven Suit, F 53 

Haraszty, Eszter, Su 37 

Hig! School Prize Weaving to Go on Tour, F 46 
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Hill, Patricia—Denmark’s Vavaeboden, Sp 16 
India, Bhotiya woolens, Sp 4 
Index, Handweaver & Craftsman 1950-53, Su 60 
Israel, Fabrics from (Julia Keiner) F 30 
Jackson, James J. 

—A Loom May Be a Piece of Furniture, F 28 
Januarys of Wilmington, Ohio, The, Su 26 
Jaspé Weaving (Helen Daniels Young) Su 30 
Jung, Dora, Su 42 
Kaufmann, Edgar Jr. 


Hosea, Clegg H. (Fifth Grade Weavers) W 31 Peters, Rupert—Preparing a Warp, Sp 20 


Philippine Textiles, New, (Strengell) Su 14 
Phillips, Willi 
—A Sampler to Aid in Designing Fabrics, F 22 
Raphaelian, H. M. (Oriental Rugs) Su 16 
Redding, Winogene 
—Do You Want to Sell Your Weaving? W 30 
Rugs (Count Bernadotte) Sp 43, 48; (Oriental) Su 16; 
(V’Soske) F 8 
Sampler to Aid in Designing Fabrics (Willi Phillips) F 22 
School Weaving Departments, Organizing (Berta Frey) F 26 


—The Handweaver’s Place in the U. S. Textile Market, F 11 Selling Your Weaving (Winogene Redding) W 30 


Kauppi, Sten (embroideries) W 48 
Keiner, Julia—Fabrics from Israel, F 30 
Knots, Rug, Su 18 

Laurell, Karl (orlon fabrics) Su 46 


Selvages Talk, Make Your (Evelyn M. Gulick) Sp 12 
Shop One, A Unique Craftsmen’s Venture, Su 45 
Sortor, David—Return of the Magic Carpets, Su 16 
Spins Again, An Old Wheel (Cora M. Wetter) Su 31 


—A New Man-Made Fiber for Handweavers, W 27 Storey, Walter Rendell, W 1 
Lawson, Rosalie—Weaving on a Lap Loom, Su 23 —Karen Bulow’s Fabrics W 14 
Liebich, Maybelle Strengell, Marianne (New Philippine Textiles) Su 14 
—Wichita, Kans., Decorative Arts Exhibition, Su 35 Talbot Weavers Golden Anniversary, Su 4 
Liebes Dorothy—New Studio, W 35 Tapestry (Today’s Weavers—history and current use) W 4; 
Longbers, Ingeborg—Modern Norwegian Tapestries, W 12 (Modern Norwegian, Longbers) W 12; (by Jan Yoors) W 
Looms—see equipment 18; (Aaklae, Mundal) 20;—Mural (cartoon) W 42 (Vien- 





Further Comments on Looms, Su 56 


Laurell) W 27 


Major, Marjorie 


Macdonald, Elizabeth—Weavers of Cyprus, F 24 nese) F 19 
Macomber, L. W. 


Texas State Ceramic and Textiles Show, Su 40 
Todd, Rachel (Altar Pieces) F 56 


Man-Made Fiber Developed for Handweavers, A New (Karl Treadle as Drawn In (Berta Frey) Su 24 
I t 


Volunteer Weaving Project, Letterman Hospital, Sp 19 
V’Soske, Vesta S. 


—Nova Scotia Weavers Arouse Interest in Wool, W 28 V’Soske Rugs Through the Years, F & 


Massachusetts Crafts of Today—1954, F 35 
Moore, Mrs. Frances, W 63 

Multiple Thread Warping (Ruth Currey) Su 
Mundal, Maria 


Aaklae Weaving, W 20 





Wade, W. H., Los Gatos, California, W 50 
Weaving on a Lap Loom (Rosalie H. Lawson) Su 23 


28 Wetter, Cora M—An Old Wheel Spins Again, Su 31 


Wichita, Kans., Art Association Decorative Arts Exhibition, Su 











reed is extremely popular. Write John Runnells, 4 
Hovard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Wanted: Yount man handweaver. Physically able 
to handle wide loom. Minimum experience acceptable 
Varied and interesting work. Highest working condi- 
tions. Write Box HC 6, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 


For Sale: Gallinger Loom with 14 treadles. Write 
L. D. Gresh, Boyertown, Route 2, Pennsylvania 


English Weaver-Designer, Experienced teacher, Ex- 
hibited London and Florence. Requires teaching 
job Summer-Sehoo! Write Box HC 8, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 

Norwegian & Swedish Homespun, $5.00 Ih. Shuttles 
$1.50 up. Mattson winders $6.00, postpaid. Craft 
Shop, 1310 Main Street, Vancouver, Washington. 


Murray, Mrs. Douglas (Nova Scotia Wool Hanging), W 58 35 
Museum Treasures Inspire Philadelphia Weavers, Su 19 Willis, Elizabeth Bayley 
Northwest Craftsmen, Seattle, Washington, Sp 35 Bhotiya Woolens from India, Sp 4 
Organizing a Weaving Workshop (Mary Pendleton) Sp 44 Wool Bureau Competition—Handweaver & Craftsman prize, 
Orlon, W 27; Su 46 F 51 
Pendleton, Mary Yoors, Jan (tapestries) W 18 
—Organizing a Weaving Workshop, Sp 44 York State Craft Fair, Su 29; F 39 
Penland’s First Twenty-five Years, Sp 8 Young, Helen Daniels—Jaspé Weaving, Su 30 
FOR SALE: 36” floor loom, handmade of rock maple, Make money selling ties. Buy direct from manufac JACK LENOR LARSEN only selects correspondence 
6 treadles, 4 frames. Reed, bobbins, heddles ma- turer. Excellent values. Write to Philip’s Neckwear, students for work in fabric design and colour. In 
chine made Peg warp beam. Box HC 1, Hand 20 West 22nd, Dept. 386, New York. quire 60 East 58 Street, New Yor Cit 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 
City 1. **Do-It-Yours°lf’’ Leathereraft Catalog FREE! Stuart —— i a . 
this fascinating hobby today. Send 2e posteard Box FOR SALE: 45” Cambridge Loom, 4 Harnesses, 6 
WEAVERS—Write for low prices—carpet warp, rug 397HC, TANDY LEATHER, Tulsa, Oklahoma Treadies—with warp tension box. Also Union Loom 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you William Wubbe, 70 Paseack Road, Park Ridge, 
have a loom, give make and width please. OR. RUG CELLOPHANE for 4 place mats on shuttle ready to New Jersey 
COMPANY, Dept. 0453, Lima, Ohio weave. Clear $1.50, Amber $1.75 plus postage 
_ . Bride Brooke Enterprises, Dunedin, Florida Rosepath: 300 variations. $1. Honeysuckle: 236 
GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home ee ee Ee oe 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thousands HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand techniques explained, $1. Mrs. B. Needham, Safety 
doing it. Booklet free. Union Looms, 47 Post St., cards for carding weol, tow, cotton, ete. Write for Harbor, Florida ‘ 
soonville, N. Y information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New ¢ 
. : Hampshire. : ; 
Countryside Handweavers—Finest wools, cottons and qumemmienengnen — _— PINKING SHEARS: Only $1.95 postpaid. Chrom- 
linen yarns: Bernat’s, Lily's, Davis Cordage, Golden “RAG RUG WEAVERS AND BRAIDERS—write to ium plated, precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
Rule. Sample cards 25c¢ and up. Looms and acces- Lee A. Cohen, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded 
sories: Coddie, Le Clere, Sabina and Structo. 5605 Penna., for samples and prices of all grades of NEW Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 West 
West 61st Street, Mission, Kansas rags and textile specialties to fit your requirements Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
MATILDA LOOMS—Priced at $19.95 thi Loopers, Strips, Headings, Quilt Blocks stocked. All 
MATILDA = LOOMS riced a v.90 this new inquiries and orders promptly tended. Odd requests APT ETS : 'LTIPLE [ESS WEAVING 
ciaiak teie tandeas tocie wilh. tedln Gr fourteen tach q pany 1 LEAFLETS ON MULTIPLE-HARNESS WEAVING 


welcomed.” Short Blended Draft Formula; Alphabet Pattern; and 


others, $1.00 each. For ce seriptive list write Mrs 
Seth Johnson, 1532 Slaterville Road, Ithaca, New 
York 


For Sale—Loom Anchors—4 for $2.00 Post Paid 
Dogwood—14 inch ‘‘No Pull or Kink’’ shuttle with 3 
wood quills. Postpaid—$4.50. Loom Craft Studio, 
687 Rombach Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio. 


IDA TETRAULT: Clark St., Brentwood 5, L. L, 
For Sale— N. Y. Tel. BR 3-7592. Weaving instruction in 
Books on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts, your home. Warping done by appointment. Chain 
both new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE warps, 20/2 Lily natural cotton, made to order. 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. Information upon request. 


ROSS-HILL HANDWEAVERS, Ringwood Road, Free- 
ville, N. Y. offer mimeographed materials: 50 
Treadling Variations for Weaving Overshot and 
Crackle, 25c¢; Where Can [I Get It? (Information 
Sources for Weavers) 25¢ 


THE SHUTTLE SHOP, 904 Main Street, Hartford 
3, Connecticut. Linens woven for your home. Instruec- 
tion in weaving. Handweavers’ supplies. Needlepoint 
repaired and finished. 


Vegetable Dye Materials for HOME DYEING. Free DESIGNER and weaver available for designing and 
Price List. Greer Drug Co., Inec., Box 800, Lenoir, small sample work. 26-inch 10-harness loom. 60 
N. C inch 4-harness. WA 3-8761. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Classified Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman 





Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 


S AV E (Ali must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


| Name — RE OE SBR Es 
AUD dcrcavrcnsesiiasstnnsiosene stead | eee ee EF oe mate SR 
CY nena hy ey 
Le PR REL ge ie Balt ne Zone ...... State —. 
New [] or Renewal [7] New [] or Renewal ["] 
For additional 
names please 
attach sheet. 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 
C1 Ye. $4.00 C) 2 Yrs. $7.50 [] 3 Yen. $10.00 ©] 5 Yrs. $15.00 
Gitt retes—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 « year extra 
indicate whether [“] New Subscription or [] Renews! 
| Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 


(Publication dates the !5th of January, April, July & October) 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1. NEW YORK 



































av 7 
We wish to announce, that as of May 1, 1954, we have purchased the entire stock of 
natural and dyed linen yarns and the complete inventory of 
IMAH EDERLIN from the Ederer Division of The Linen Thread Company. 
a The high grade products formerly made by Ederer, Inc., will be manufactured by us. 
We shall carry in stock all the fast colors, natural, bleach and gray linen Ederlin yarn. 
Samples are available for a fee of 25 cents. 
We also have the Ederlin line of patterns, layouts and designs for handweaving. 
As a result of this combination of resources, including research and development, 
product improvement and new products, we are sure that you will enjoy additional benefits in the continuation 
of your business with us. 
Hand Weaving Department 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
WE CARRY IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES THE BUTTERWORTH LINE OF YARNS FOR HANDWEAVING 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 
Back Numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman are getting scarcer & scarcer 
while all back issues are still available at these prices— 
$1.00 a copy except first three issues (Spring, Summer, Fall, 1950) $1.25 each. 
There is no Vol. 1, No. 4. 
our present supplies of back numbers are exhausted. 
is the final date after which the price of all back 
issues will be increased. First three issues will be 
$1.50 a copy, all others, except 1955 issues, will be 
$1.25 a copy. 
You will save money by subscribing 1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Conadian Postage 50c. Pan American & Foreign 
Postage $1 yr. extra. 
| Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK OR 9-2748 
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; YARNS 








LILY METALLIC 
YARN 



























LILY NYLKARA 
LILY WEAVING WOOL 


LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 
LILY KNITTING WORSTED 








LILY MERCERIZED 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS, 





RT. 114 , . a 
Sizes 3 : ial end A wide variety of distinctive yarns, de- 
erage an ane og veloped especially for use in hand 
1-Ib. cones, 2-0z. tubes 1-lb. cones, 2-02. tubes weaving, is available for prompt ship- 


ment in quantities to suit your needs — 
COTTONS, WOOLS, LINENS, NON- 
TARNISHING METALLICS, NOVELTIES, 
AND NYLKARA (half nylon, half vi- 
cara) . . . LOOMS, INCLUDING THE 
LECLERC FOLDING LOOM, WARPING 
FRAMES, BOBBIN RACKS AND WIND- 
ERS, TABLE REELS AND TENSION 
BOXES. 





LILY RUG FILLER, 
ART. 614 
4-oz. skeins 


An exhibition 


of prize winning weaving from 
the 1953-'54 National Scholastic 
High School Art Competitions has 
been made available for Weaver's 
Guilds, Weaving Classes, Schools 
and other groups, by the Sponsor, 
Lily Mills, Shelby, N.C. No ex- 
pense involved except shipping 
charges from last point of ex- 
hibition. 


Write today for free price list or send $1 for 
complete color cards and catalog (this $1 can 
be applied on your next order 


of $10 or more). 




















Order your supplies [rom 
THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 





LILY THREE STRAND, 


oo deeytnd =-aregmlmaay ART. 714 LILY MILLS COMPANY 


1-lb. cones, 2-0z. tubes 


Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 


